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Notes of the Week 


Tvs disturbances in the Sudan are disquieting, 


but too much significance should not be attri- 

buted to what is clearly the work of Egyptian 
agitators. Whether these agitators have any countenance 
from the Egyptian Government, and if so how much, re- 
mains uncertain, but it becomes increasingly clear that 
Zaghlul is not his own master. When he first became 
Prime Minister it seemed likely, judging from his 
utterances, that he had thought better of his earlier ex- 
travagances and was henceforth to adopt a reasonable 
attitude towards this country. Since then, however, 
pressure from the Left has forced him to change his 
tune. But if Zaghlul has his extremists to reckon with, 
so has Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. More than once 
since he assumed office he has been forced by them 
into actions that were against his better judgment. 
The latest example is the preposterous “‘ treaty’? with 
the Union of Soviet Republics, which was hastily 
signed to prevent divisions in the ranks of Labour. Cer- 
tain sections of the Socialist Party have already ex- 
hibited an intemperate attitude on the Sudanese 
question. Should Mr. MacDonald show the slightest 
sign of yielding to their pressure he will not easily be 
forgiven by the people of Great Britain. 


THE SUDAN 


Regarding these disturbances we may note with 
some gratification that they were repelled and put down 
by Sudanese. Hatred of Egypt and regard for 
Britain impelled the Sudanese to retaliate. We 
are glad the Government is taking prompt mea- 
sures to control the situation. But it cannot escape 
remark that at this dangerous period both Lord 
Allenby, the High Commissioner, and Sir Lee Stack, 
the Governor-General of the Sudam and Sirdar of the 
Egyptian Army, should be on leave from Egypt at 
the same time, especially as a clear warning of trouble 
was given in June, when disorderly anti-British de- 
monstrations occurred in’ Khartoum and Omdurman. 


Cheques should be sent to 


STOP THE AGITATORS 


The Sudan must at all costs be firmly guarded 
against the plots and cabals of discontent and 
folly in Egypt. The task should not be hard. 
The desert waste between Shellal and Wady Halfa 
and the long river journey by which alone it is travers- 
able make the task of segregating the Sudan from 
Egyptian infection sufficiently simple. Strict super- 
vision should be exercised over all travellers from 
Egypt attempting to enter the Sudan, and there 
should be little difficulty in applying such passport 
regulations and censorship as is necessary to keep the 
Egyptian poison within its own borders. Above all, 
very close attention should be paid to the personnel 
of the Sudan Army, in so far as its officers are 
Egyptians. The Egyptian Army has gradually, dur- 
ing the last few years, ousted all English influence 
from its composition, and the change has certainly not 
been for the better. 


THE LONDON CONFERENCE 


Though the military evacuation of the Ruhr does not 
come within the terms of reference of the London Con- 
ference, this question has all along been uppermost 
in the minds of delegates, and, as we write, is retard- 
ing the conclusion of their labours. The matter is 
being thrashed out in private parleys between French, 
Belgians and Germans. The French have narrowed 
down the period of evacuation to a maximum of one 
year, and in making this concession M. Herriot has 
displayed courage and statesmanship. The Germans 
demanded a maximum of six months, but France 
has the support of this country and the United States, 
and Germany must accept her view or take the con- 
sequences. M. Herriot has shown himself wise and 
reasonable in his diplomacy, and if the Conference is 
brought to a successful conclusion it will largely be due 
to his moderation and good sense. In the background 
lurks the dark shadow of Poincaré, immovable and un- 
changeable. The attitude of France on the Ruhr ques- 
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tion is clearly undergoing modification, and it will be 
interesting to see, when Herriot faces the Chamber on 
its reassembly, how far that change is reflected in the 
attitude of her representatives of the Right. It must 
always be remembered that in return for his conces- 
sions M. Herriot has bargained for considerable com- 
mercial advantages. 


MR. COSGRAVE AND ULSTER 


For a man in his position, bound to equal the Irish 
Republicans at their own game or to be ousted by 
them, Mr. Cosgrave was fairly temperate in speech 
when addressing the Dail on the boundary question. 
And even had he used more provocative language we 
should have refrained from asperity in comment. The 
business of Conservatives now is not rhetorical re- 
crimination but a cool insistence on historical facts 
and legal principles. As to facts, Mr. Cosgrave de- 
parted far from them when he asserted that the Free 
State had ‘‘ never staked a claim to this or that piece 
of territory.” It is on record, in the statements of 
Sir James Craig and the late Michael Collins, made 
early in February, 1922, that the Free State claimed 
‘* the counties of Fermanagh and Tyrone, large parts 
of the counties of Armagh and Down, with Derry City, 
Enniskillen and Newry.” The Free State wanted 
then and wants now nothing less than the evisceration 
of Ulster. 


ULSTER’S LEGAL RIGHTS 


Turning from the question of what the Free State 
wants to that of Ulster’s strictly legal rights, Great 
Britain is expressly precluded by Victorian legislation, 
which no one has ever dreamed of trying to repeal, 
from altering the boundaries of any self-governing 
portion of the Empire without its consent. Ulster 
having refused consent to anything more than mere 
rectification of the boundary, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s Government stupidly or disingenuously 
proposes to give the Boundary Commission a repre- 
sentative character by nominating someone to repre- 
sent Ulster. But representation can be real only if 
it is recognized by those who are supposed to be 
represented, and it seems to us that Conservatives 
should demand the disappearance of representative 
machinery where in fact there can be no representa- 
tion. Failing a representative nominated voluntarily 
by Ulster itself, it would be far better for the Com- 
mission to be purely judicial. Parties to a dispute can 
be admitted to judge of it only on a parity. Where is 
the parity when one nartv is truly renresented while 
the other is arbitrarily provided with a nominated 
spokesman ? 


TRADE AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

The abolition of the McKenna Duties is now an ac- 
complished fact. The time limit was up on August r. 
For the week ending August 4 the number of unem- 
ployed in this country was increased bv 32.000, These 
fircures speak for themselves. Henceforward foreion 
competitors will have free access to our markets for 
motor-cars, clocks, watches, musical instruments and 
cinematograph films. with all the reaction on British 
emplovment which this entails. The import and ex- 
nort fieures for Tuly show svbstantial and encouragine 
increases: imoorts have advanced by £21.000,000, 
exports hv L11.000.000 over the totals for the cor- 
responding month of 1022. But the sharp fall in that 
other and more sensitive barometer of our industrial 
condition, the emplovment fieures, is a_ sufficient 
set-off to any wndue ontimism which the trade returns 
mav arouse. The moral is obvious. There is much 


doered work to be done before the crest of the slope 
is reached and business can look down once more upon 
a land flowing with milk and honey. And let us make 


no mistake where that promised land lies. It lies far 
afield, yet next our hearts. British industry must look 
to the Empire for its future development and health. 


OVER-TAXATION 


In the year before the war our great spending de- 
partments were capable of estimating their financial 
requirements to within 2 per cent. Estimating, 
however, would seem to be a lost art. The Select Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts reports that in 1922-23 the 
demands of the departments were 13 per cent. in 
excess of actual needs, and the year before the dis- 
crepancy was nearly 12 per cent. What this means 
is that in 1922-23 about seventy-two millions sterling 
was asked for but not expended for the purposes speci- 
fied. Granting that some savings were laudable, and 
that some are explicable by peculiar circumstances, 
the fact remains that, whoever may nowadays be in 
office, huge sums not really needed are extorted from 
those with whom money is productive in order that it 
may be comparatively idle where it will give the spend- 
ing departments a nice comfortable feeling. Provision 
for improbable contingencies has become a mania. We 
are being taxed to death without reason. 


THE ANGLO-SOVIET TREATY 


At a time when Bolshevists are making serious mis- 
chief in Poland, the New Baltic States, and throughout 
all South-Eastern Europe, the Anglo-Soviet treaty, 
signed in such extraordinary haste by Mr. MacDonald 
—under what pressure has yet to be revealed—has a 
particularly sinister aspect. Moscow not unnaturally 
hails the treaty as a triumph for Bolshevism, and is 
taking good care to emphasize this in propaganda 
among her western neighbours. But such rejoicing is 
a little premature. This ‘‘ treaty ’’ has been signed 
by the Prime Minister, but owing to the omission of 
the King’s name is of such doubtful constitutional 
force, of such dubious legality altogether, so revolu- 
tionary (as in its extra-territoriality provisions) and so 
one-sided, that it is impossible to suppose it will ever 
be ratified by Parliament. 


DISCUSSIONS CONTINUE 


We hear on good authority that although most 
of the experts belonging to the Soviet Delegation have 
left the country, the Soviet diplomatists were sum- 
moned to a last conference at the Foreign Office early 
this week. The subject of Great Britain’s recogni- 
tion of Rumania’s right to Bessarabia was discussed ; 
not with a view to altering our obligation to Rumania, 
but solely to discover whether the Government would 
be willing to use its influence to secure a compromise 
by way of a plebiscite. Rakovski has left for a 
six weeks’ holiday, and we may look forward to a 
resumption of special committees’ sittings charged 
with inquiries into the various contradictory provi- 
sions of the ‘‘ Agreement.” In the meantime, 
we have not only been given the advantage 
of Kutosof’s advice to our machine shop hands in Man- 
chester, but we are to be blessed with Joffe’s presence 
in our midst for the next two months. Joffe has re- 
ceived reinforcements in the person of Sabanin, who 
has just arrived from Moscow; together they will no 
doubt make good use of their immunity to prepare Com- 
munist demonstrations in the event of Parliament re- 
jecting the treaties. These are the first-fruits of 
‘* diplomatic immunity.” 


INSULTING THE DOMINIONS 

Hardly was the ink dry on the Hansard in which 
appears the official report of the Prime Minister’s 
indignant reply to a seeker of new information on the 
Conservative side of the House, that of course 
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nothing would be done at the Allied Conference with- 
out the fullest consultation with the Dominions, than 
we find him, without even so much as a cable com- 
munication to the Dominion Governments, conceding 
to Bolshevik Russia rights and privileges which equally 
with ourselves concern the well-being and every- 
day life of our kinsmen overseas. Take, for instance, 
the conditions under which the British guarantee is to 
be given. Are ‘there no Russian bondholders in 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or South Africa? 
Are there no possible investors whose property has 
been illegally seized by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics? Again, take the article conferring upon 
Russian traders in this country immunity from the law 
by allowing them the extra-territorial rights now 
alone the prerogative of ambassadors attached to the 
Court of St. James’s. How can such an article be 
put into operation without endangering the relations 
between overseas traders and traders in Great 
Britain? Nor is this all; this concession is bound to 
involve the legality of Bolshevik propaganda in the 
United Kingdom and must of necessity link up Bol- 
shevik machinery in all parts of the Empire. In 
fact, the Communist organs in Russia are already 
boasting that one effect of the triumph of their delega- 
tion will be the cessation of any prosecutions against 
the missionaries of Communism they have planted in 
different parts of Great Britain. 


THE CARMARTHEN ELECTION 


Analysis of the situation at Carmarthen suggests 
that nationalism, economic interest and local tradition 
are very curiously affecting the electorate there. 
Nationalism used at Carmarthen to mean fairly solid 
support of Liberalism as the friend of Nonconformity, 
but reason for that disappeared with disestablishment, 
and in the present contest nationalism has probably 
operated only in favour of the Welsh candidates, the 
Conservative and the Socialist, as against Sir Alfred 
Mond. The farmers, who are so important in this 
constituency, have doubtless been mindful that the Con- 
servative candidate represents the authors of the Agri- 
cultural Rates Bill of last year, which Sir Alfred Mond 
was prominent in opposing. As freeholders, they have 
had the full benefit of the measure, and may be sup- 
posed to be appreciative. We write before the result, 
but are confident that, however matters may shape as 
between Liberal and Conservative, the Socialists will 
derive scant encouragement from Carmarthen. 


HOLDING THE NATION TO RANSOM 

Though there is substantial improvement in the 
building trades dispute, another menace to the nation’s 
peace of mind has taken more serious form. As we 
write, the electrical trades dispute is coming before the 
Joint Industrial Council, and failing an agreement on 
the ros. a week under discussion, a strike is threat- 
ened. This threat is not so serious as the men would 
have us believe, but in view of the great schemes of 
electrification contemplated by the Government, and of 
the certainty that the nation must become increasingly 
dependent on electric supply, the time has come to 
consider whither we are being led. Unless means can 
be found of guaranteeing that developments in them- 
selves economically desirable will not facilitate the 
policy of holding the nation to ransom, there will be a 
valid argument against many forms of industrial pro- 
gress. To discover such means is peculiarly the duty 
of a Labour Government. 


THE PLIGHT OF AGRICULTURE 


Uneasy reflections must be caused by the marked 
decline in thé area of arable land that is shown by the 
Returns for England and Wales published by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture. Compared with last year, the 
amount of arable land this year has decreased by 
rather more than a quarter of a million acres, and the 


area in wheat has fallen by 194,000 acres. The acreage 
now left under cultivation is the smallest for twenty 
years, and this at a time when bread has risen sharply 
in price and may rise further. We are coming to be 
more and more dependent on outside sources for our 
daily bread. When is something substantial going to 
be done for British agriculture? 


THE INDIAN INQUIRY 


Our repeated warnings that Indian politics would 
illegitimately expand the scope of the inquiry now 
being carried on, ostensibly only into the petty work- 
ing difficulties of the new Constitution, till it became 
a general examination of the case for Indian Home 
Rule, are now amply justified, Provincial autonomy, 
popular control of the central Government of India, 
the subjection of the Services to the legislatures, the 
appointments of governors are among the subjects 
being discussed before the Reforms Committee, and 
Sir Arthur Muddiman and some of his colleagues, so 
far from objecting to the introduction of large con- 
stitutional questions and political theories into an 
inquiry directed to minor administrative difficulties, 
cross-examine witnesses at length on these irrelevant 
matters. In effect, that is being done now, by a 
Committee, which should under the Act of 1919 be re- 
served for a Commission to be appointed only in 1929. 
The result can only be a great increase in the wrang- 
ling over Constitutional machinery which disguises 
the unwillingness or incompetence of Indian politicians 
to use what opportunities they have for service to 
their country. 


DUKE OF YORK’S CAMP 

With his Annual Camp for public school boys and 
factory lads the Duke of York is doing a very fine 
work. Here class distinctions do not exist. In these 
days when class hatred is being preached at the street 
corners a work such as this is of inestimable value. 
It destroys prejudice at the outset and brings out the 
best in all classes. More than that, it instils into 
the youthful mind ideas of fellowship and_ self- 
sacrifice, and so lays the foundation of manhood. 
Sons of professional men and of merchants, by rub- 
bing shoulders in daily intercourse with sons of 
artisans and mechanics, carry away lessons that are 
never forgotten, and so it is with the other side. 
No doubt more boys could be accommodated if the 
funds allowed of additions being made. That so good 
a work should suffer any diminution in its scope from 
lack of finance seems to us most unfortunate, and we 
feel sure the fact has only to be brought to the notice 
of public-spirited men and women to ensure an exten- 
sion both in the size and the number of the camps. 


BUREAUCRACY 

The enterprise of the Post Office is unflagging. As 
there have recently been some complaints from country 
subscribers to the SaturpDay Review about the late 
arrival of the paper, we wrote to the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, drawing his attention to these irregularities and 
pointing out that all copies were despatched at the 
same time from the publisher’s office and in adequate 
time to reach country subscribers by the first post on 
Saturday morning. With that promptness for which 
they are justly famed, the General Post Office replied 
on the following day by printed postcard, asking us to 
** be good enough to forward to this office the cover 
of the packet to which you refer.’” We commend to 
the attention of Mr. Hartshorn this fresh evidence of 
the devotion to duty of his staff. Meanwhile if some 
few irregularities should here and there continue to 
occur, we would beg those subscribers who may suffer 
from them to bear patiently with us, labouring as we 
are under the strain of an official correspondence with 
bureaucracy. 
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MISCHIEF-MAKING IN THE SUDAN 
M R. MACDONALD a few weeks ago, in an- 


nouncing the determination of the British 

Government not to withdraw British control 
from the Sudan, laid down the condition that, if 
negotiations between England and Egypt for the set- 
tlement of questions outstanding between them were 
to be attended with success, there must be no attempt 
on the part of Egyptian agitators to employ propa- 
ganda in the Sudan in order to subvert that country’s 
existing loyalty to Great Britain. 

What the Prime Minister intended as a warning to 
the fanatics, who are doing their best to wreck their 
country’s hopes of real independence, they have obvi- 
ously taken as a hint of the course most calculated to 
embarrass negotiations on the English side and to 
render impossible any accommodation of the differing 
points of view short of a complete surrender by Great 
Britain of every interest which she possesses in the 
Nile valley. Incredible as it may appear, there can 
be no doubt that the extremists among the Nationalist 
agitators are insane enough to believe that the adop- 
tion of such a contemptible attitude on the part of this 
country not only is conceivable, but is actually to be 
induced, provided a sufficiently unscrupulous turn is 
imparted to the Nationalist agitation. This is the ex- 
planation of the dangerous riots which during the 
past week have troubled the peace of Khartoum and 
Atbara and rendered necessary the despatch of British 
reinforcements to deal with the situation created. 

We are still without full details as to the events of 
these riots. But sufficient news has come to hand to 
make one fact abundantly clear and certain. The dis- 
turbances in the Sudan are not the result of any 
spontaneous outburst on the part of the natives of 
that country. They have been deliberately engineered 
in Cairo. They are promoted by Egyptians and they 
are the plain outcome of a plot on the part of the 
extreme section of Egyptian Nationalist opinion. That 
the attempt has failed to achieve its object—so far 
with a failure so lamentable as to reveal its utterly 
fictitious pretensions—is the one comforting feature 
of a serious situation. Nothing has occurred to cause 
us to doubt for a moment the complete loyalty of the 
Sudanese to the British Empire. It is difficult to 
stigmatize as an excess of zeal the action of Sudanese 
troops who apparently fired on Egyptian rioters seek- 
ing to seduce them from their allegiance. And the 
occurrence may be taken as a broad hint that the 
Sudanese has as little love for the Egyptian as ever. 


But the position is serious enough. It demands not 
only full inquiry but prompt and serious measures. We 
hope that it will be rigorously investigated and that 
those responsible for these latest outrages, perpetrated 
in a hitherto peaceful and contented country, will be 
discovered and adequately punished. It is time for a 
severe example to be made of the people who are at the 
back of this incessant and unscrupulous system of 
propaganda, which has disgraced Egypt for so many 
years. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that 
sedition in Egypt has thriven on the placid and laissez- 
faire attitude which has so far distinguished Great 
Britain in her dealings with that country. It has been 
apparent for a long time that somewhere, hidden 
darkly behind the background of the somewhat ridicu- 
lous excesses of Egyptian politics, there exists some- 
thing very much in the nature of a Catilinarian 
conspiracy; a ring of dangerous and abnormal men, 
whose activities effect their purposes through the 
agency of vile and sordid instruments, who alone have 
so far paid the penalty for the execution of outrages 
which bigger and more dangerous personalities have 
devised. It is in the highest interests of the British 
Empire, of the Sudan and of Egypt itself that this 
hidden gang of conspirators should be unmasked and 
reckoned with once for all. 

It seems hardly credible that none of the personali- 
ties ultimately responsible for the reign of terror, that 


has existed in Egypt for so long, should be known to, 
or at least suspected by, the authorities. Yet in the 
course of dealings with Egyptian sedition for some 
years past—in trials for and inquiries into riots, strikes 
and individual assassinations—no one seems to have 
been brought to justice save a number of ignorant 
persons of the lower class, who cannot for a moment 
be imagined to have devised the crimes and outrages. 
Why, one wonders, among all the detected gang of 
somewhat feckless fellaheen, silly students and pro- 
fessional murderers and rioters, has not a single 
member of the Pashaw4t, of the wealthy land-owners 
and prosperous notables, who must have financed the 
schemes of agitation and murder whereby Egypt 
gained its political independence, ever been detected 
and brought to trial? 

Zaghlul Pasha will find himself seriously handi- 
capped in his forthcoming attempt at negotiations by 
this recent audacious attempt on the part of some of 
his countrymen to make mischief in the Sudan. We 
need not suppose that the Egyptian Prime Minister 
either sympathizes with or possessed any knowledge 
of the recent plot. He is doubtless as aware as any 
man can be of the extreme menace to Nationalist 
hopes that it must constitute. But there is a sense 
in which he must in some degree be held responsible 
for it—at least to the extent of being under a special 
obligation to do his utmost to bring about the detec- 
tion and punishment of the authors of the trouble. 
Zaghlul Pasha has capitulated to the more extreme 
section of his supporters. He has himself, though 
apparently reluctantly, joined in the preposterous de- 
mand for the incorporation of the Sudan in the 
Egyptian kingdom. He has at least to this extent 
bestowed a degree of careless encouragement on the 
reckless fanatics, whose eagerness to manufacture 
evidence of the Sudan’s desire to become part of 
Egypt has deliberately caused the regrettable out- 
breaks of the past week. Zaghlul Pasha’s surrender 
to the mad Mullahs of Egyptian politics has sufficiently 
proved that he is no longer master in his own political 
house, and if Zaghlul is unable to control the excesses 
of his countrymen it is difficult to come to any other 
conclusion than that Egypt is unfit for the self-govern- 
ment that she has claimed. This position, which must 
be galling in the extreme to a man of his great per- 
sonal pride, we look to him to rectify by a firm con- 
demnation of the recent occurrences in the Sudan, 
and by a relentless determination to break up and 
bring to justice the ring of conspirators whose machina- 
tions have caused his present embarrassments. His 
zeal in this direction should receive a stimulus from 
the probable connexion between the extreme sedition- 
ists in Egypt and the conspirators who are apparently 
suspected of plotting against his own life. 


On our part there can be no doubt whatever of the 
course to be taken. Peace has been restored in the 
Sudan by energetic measures and there appears little 
chance of the trouble being extended. But we must 
take every possible step to ensure that the danger is 
not renewed. We hope a firm determination on the 
part of the British Government to do its duty by the 
loyalists of the Sudan will leave no room for the con- 
temptible supineness by which we have played into the 
hands of the fanatics in Egypt, and driven the large 
number of our friends in that country to make terms 
with the anti-British section, into whose hands our 
pusillanimous policy delivered them. Our betrayal by 
our withdrawal from Egypt of the people who trusted 
us there is a dark chapter in the history of British 
imperialism. Let us not repeat such shameful tactics 
in the Sudan. There is no need to exaggerate 
the importance of events which import no slur on 
Sudanese loyalty. But it is to be remembered that 
all our troubles in Egypt sprang from supineness and 
hesitation in dealing with a situation that was by no 
means serious in its inception. We must be careful 
that that fatal mistake is not committed in the case of 
the more important Sudan. 
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A PREPOSTEROUS “ TREATY 


HEN is a treaty not a treaty? An agree- 
Wa to discuss an agreement in the future 

seems to be the latest meaning of the word as 
understood between Mr. MacDonald and the Soviet 
delegates, but when an agreement is made without 
mutual understanding between the two contracting 
parties it is neither a treaty nor an agreement. It is 
doomed to failure. Who can pretend that there is any 
real understanding between the Soviet delegates and 
English Cabinet Ministers? Considering that every 
vital issue has been set aside for decision in the vague 
future, any talk of an agreement is mere humbug. 
One thing alone would be decisive; the fact that the 
King for the first time in our history has not been 
asked to sign this ‘‘ surrender ’’ treaty shows clearly 
how much confidence our present Ministers have in 
their own offspring. 

Any treaty between two States presupposes a 
certain amount of give and take. But we 
fail to find even the slightest advantage for our 
country in any single one of the twenty articles of this 
treaty signed on August 8 (but not yet ratified). In 
spite of the Prime Minister’s assertions to the contrary, 
a guaranteed loan is the keystone of the agreement. 
This loan will never be floated, for it depends on a 
vote of the House of Commons pledging our national 
credit. The Bolshevik leaders bespatter capitalists 
with filth, yet they want to borrow money from them. 
Why? There is little free capital for disposal in this 
country; the more money they can get the less there 
remains for other purposes. Our own unemployed 
need work and the capital to provide it. Further- 
more, the Bolshevists are pledged to the continuance of 
subversive propaganda in other countries. Are we to 
supply money to further anarchy in the Balkans, 
Persia, Egypt, India, and the East? As for repay- 
ing the loan, it is very doubtful whether any attempt 
will be made even to pay interest, while the principal 
may be written down as lost. If we neglect their 
open declarations on the subject it is at our own risk. 

It is said that this treaty is nothing more than an 
undertaking to make a treaty if the Soviet Govern- 
ment agrees to certain conditions. Such a state of 
things outrages all British traditions in the conduct 
of Foreign Affairs. It is unpardonable folly on the 
part of the Labour Government to recognize the 
Soviet’s repudiation of their obligations, a folly which 
may have far-reaching consequences. Having success- 
fully destroyed the foundation of its international credit 
the Union of Soviets is now engaged in dragging us 
into its net, aided by short-sighted members of the 
Labour Party whose only concern is to retain nominal 
power. In international finance a country that defaults 
is debarred from raising a new loan in the comity of 
the world, a rule which is the investor’s only means 
of defence. The Soviet Government has not only 
defaulted on her obligations, but has formally repudi- 
ated them, a more serious matter still, which brings 
her to the level of the Southern States of America. 
We are not here referring so much to war debts, as to 
the millions invested in Russia for the development 
of the country : the building of railways, the improve- 
ment of towns and ports, and the extraction of much- 
needed raw materials : in fact for the many operations 
necessary to industrial progress. Fortunately loans 
to foreign countries cannot be raised without adequate 
guarantees, and Parliament will never pledge Great 
Britain’s reputation for straight-dealing on behalf of 
such an investment. 

Turning to another aspect of the question, accord- 
ing to Article II of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, the monopoly of foreign trade in the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics belongs to the 
Government. Its trade representative, therefore, 
and his assistants (whose number may be increased at 
will) are to have the diplomatic privileges of the 
Embassy in London, and as such shall enjoy all the 


rights and immunities accorded to members of the 
Diplomatic Corps, including extra-territoriality for 
their offices. This is setting a very dangerous 
precedent. 

Under Clause 2, while the Government of the Union 
agrees that all commercial transactions shall be subject 
to the laws and courts of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, neither it nor its representatives will give 
security for complying with the orders of the court. 
What chance of ordinary fair dealing or of compens&- 
tion in case of damage or loss can there be for private 
British firms dealing with trading agencies that enjoy 
these special privileges? For our part we can only 
see one object in insisting on extra-territorial rights 
for the business offices occupied by the Trade Delega- 
tion, and that is to evade the right of search when a 
clear case of interference with the established order 
of the country is made out, in other words, when paid 
agents of the Soviets are inciting our hotheads to 
revolt by their propaganda. We should call this a 
scandalous concession on the part of the Government 
if it were not a confession of weakness or ignorance. 

Article VI lays it down that subjects or citizens of 
the contracting parties shall be exempt from all forms 
of military service, and all judicial or administrative 
functions, except in cases of great public danger. 
Does this mean the right to conscript British subjects 
residing in Russia in the event of civil war? Or on 
the other hand does it justify an active participation in 
a big strike in England? We should be glad of a 
plain answer. We observe that by Article VIII citi- 
zens of either country established in the territories of 
the one or other party are guaranteed national treat- 
ment in all that concerns the possession, inviolability 
and right to dispose of property, whether imported into 
the territories of the former party or acquired therein. 
But we know by now what Bolshevik national treat- 
ment means in regard to property. 

As for the shipping agreement, we observe that if 
at any time any part of the coasting trade of the Union 
is thrown open to the vessels of any other foreign 
country it shall at the same time and under the like 
conditions be thrown open to British vessels. It 
would be instructive to know how we stand with regard 
to the recent agreement by which Italy has acquired 
an opening into the coastal trade of the Black Sea. 
In the Declaration which follows Article XIII the 
Socialist Government recognizes the right of the Union 
Government to include in the reservation of the coasf- 
ing trade the carriage of goods and passengers between 
ports of the Union whether situated on the coast of 
the same or of different seas. How is this to be recon- 
ciled with our rights as the most favoured nation? 
Under Article XI while imports or exports are not to 
be subject to any differential due, surtax, or charge, 
owing to the flag under which the ship is sailing, yet 
through rates may be established by either of the con- 
tracting parties. Our shipping trade was very 
severely handicapped when Germany set up the system 
of through railway and shipping rates which allowed 
of nominal rates for the transport of goods over the 
Government railways. If this sort of thing is to be 
perpetuated our shipowners and seamen will have no 
cause to rejoice at the prospect of a Socialist Govern- 
ment at the head of affairs. 

Every British interest has been surrendered in this 
agreement, whether of the bondholders, the traders, 
the shipowners, or the fishermen. And what have we 
received in return? The right to pay debts owing to. 
us with our own money! The right to trade with 
business men who as members of a foreign Govern- 
ment enjoy diplomatic immunity and therefore cannot 
be sued in any Court of Justice. The right to hand 
over to the Soviet Union all vessels which they 
nominally took from their owners by the Decree of 
January 26, 1918. Is it worth while to lose all that 
the treaty would take from us to preserve the unity 
of the Labour Party? 
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By R. B. CunNINGHAME GRAHAM 


streets, The houses, with their casement 

windows, timbered upper storeys and overhang- 
ing eaves, still kept the air as of an older world. The 
gateways, with their battlements and low archways 
through which the medieval trafic once had flowed, 
with men-at-arms and archers, strings of pack horses, 
monks, nuns and pilgrims come to worship at the 
shrine of Becket, were now mere monuments. 

Time had but mellowed without defacing them, al- 
though the damp had made the stone peel off in flakes, 
giving it a look of scales, Long stretches of the city 
wall still stood, covered with a growth of wallfiowers 
and of valerian, loved of cats. Houses and yet more 
houses crowded in upon the cathedral, usurping what 
by rights should have been a grassy close, guarded by 
elm trees or by limes, with nests for rooks, who with 
their cawing supplemented the murmuring masses in 
the adjacent choir, for surely rooks in a cathedral close 
must ever praise the Lord for their quiet sheltered 
lives. Grouped round its dominating church the city 
huddled as if it sought protection against progress and 
modernity. Bell Harry in his beauty seemed a giant 
lighthouse pointing Heavenwards. It was indeed a 
haven where a man who had had his fill of this world’s 
din might well retire to and find rest, for the incoming 
cricketers were evidently but birds of passage, and 
when they all departed once more the town would 
sink back to repose. Although the streets were decor- 
ated with flags and floral arches and filled with sun- 
burned athletes, and the companions of their pads and 
bats with cohorts of the clergy come up from their 
parsonages, greeting effusively Old Brown of Brasenose 
or Smith of Wadham, whom they met annually at this, 
the week of weeks—for cricket is a sport that clergy- 
men can attend without offence—nothing could take 
away the air of medieval quiet that broods upon the 
town. The peaceful landscape with the slow Medway 
winding through its fields of lush, green grass, full of 
contemplative cows, its apple orchards, its rubble 
churches, with their truncated spires and air of im- 
mortality, is restful to the eye. The town itself, rest- 
ing from its long strife with time, brings quiet to the 
soul. 


On every side are relics of the past—gates, barbi- 
cans, and walls, the grassy mound of the Dane John, 
about whose origin so many legends cluster, the square, 
squat tower, all that remains to show where once the 
church of Mary of Magdala stood, the crypt where 
exiled Huguenots performed their maimed rites, the 
helm and gauntlets of the Black Prince of Wales and 
Gascony, about his tomb in the cathedral, speak of the 
past, the resting past, for in the present, as in the days 
when past was present, there can be no peace. The quiet 
old city seemed indeed a fitting place in which to har- 
bour one who long had battled with tempestuous seas, 
had heard the tropic rollers kissing the coral reefs and 
felt the sting of spindrift coating his beard with salt. 
So to the chapel of the older faith he held, not only 
as a faith, but as a bulwark against Oriental barbarism, 
we bore his coffin, buried under flowers, laid it before 
the altar railings, and his friends, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, with those who hold that God will 
not damn whom He created with the potentialities of 
damnation in their bodies and their souls for the mere 
fun of damning, all listen to the ‘‘ blessed muttering of 
the Mass ” devoutly, on their knees. Within that little 
fane, with its images of saints, enough for faith, for 
faith works miracles, even upon the optic nerve, per- 
haps, but not enough for art, all became Catholics for 
the nonce. When all is said and done, of all the faiths 


. LIGHT warm rain fell upon the old-world 


it is the most consolatory, and tears stood in the eyes 
of many of the heterogeneous congregation. What, 
after all, is better for the soul than prayer to an unseen 
God, in an uncomprehended tongue’ when the priest 
got to /te Missa est no one appeared to have found the 
service wearisome, for somehow it seemed to join us to 
the friend whom we should see no more, a littie longer, 

Then, through the streets all hung with flowers, as if 
to honour him whom we were taking to his anchorage, 
we took our way out to the cemetery, We passed 
through ancient archways, skirted the crumbling walls, 
caught glimpses of the cathedral towers, up winding 
streets, marveiled at the number of the churches, and 
marked the advertisement of something or another car- 
ried out in the vile bodies of three poor Christians, 
decked with huge, grinning cardboard heads, as in a 
pantomime. 

I think there was little that we did not see, from 
the collected band of cricketers, who, standing at the 
chief hotel, saluted as we passed, as reverently as if the 
tuneral had been that of one of their own mystery, to 
dogs, that nearly sacrificed themselves beneath the 
wheels, a skewbald horse that drew a gipsies’ cara- 
van, and bullocks going to the slaughter-house, for 
when the soul is stirred the external eye looks upon the 
world more keenly than when we sit at home smoking a 
good cigar. Those sorts of drives in funeral carriages 
appear to last for ever, in fact one almost wishes that 
they would, for it is well that now and then a man 
should see memento mori written up plainly before his 
eyes for him to read and inwardly digest. As we 
rolled slowly on into the open country the engine of 
the motor hearse slowed down to the jog-trot of the 
old-time funeral horse, so heavily the hand of custom 
bears upon the reins of everything. I fell into what in 
the North we call a ‘‘ dwawm,”’ that state in which the 
mind is active and as if freed from its subjection to the 
flesh. Time put the clock back for some five-and-twenty 
years or so, and I saw him who now lay in his coffin 
underneath the flowers, his battle over and his place 
assured in the great fellowship that Chaucer captains, 
struggling to make his way. What were his trials, 
what his disillusions, and what he suffered at the hands 
of fools, only himself could tell, and he was never 
one who wore his heart upon his sleeve for critics 
and for daws to peck at. For leagues we journeyed, 
as it appeared to me, passing men tedding haycocks in 
the field, Boy Scouts in brakes, and now and then a 
Kentish farmer in an old-fashioned dogcart. 


All the dead man had written and had done welled 
up in my mind. ‘ Nostromo,’ with its immortal picture 
of the old follower of Garibaldi, its keen analysis of 
character, and the local colour that he divined rather 
than knew by actual experience, its subtle humour and 
the completeness of it all, forming an epic, as it were, 
of South America, written by one who saw it to the 
core, by intuition, amazed me just as it did when I 
first read it, Consule Planco, in the years that 
have slipped past. Then came ‘ The Nigger of 
the Narcissus,’ into which he put the very soul of the 
old sailing ships, and that of those who sailed and suf- 
fered in them, as he himself once sailed and suffered 
and emerged tempered and chastened by the sea. 
‘ Youth ’ and ‘ Heart of Darkness,’ and then the tale 
of ‘ Laughing Anne,’ so deep and moving in its pre- 
sentment of a lost woman’s soul, all flitted through my 
mind. Lastly, ‘ The Mirror of the Sea,’ with its old 
Danish skipper who intoned the dirge of ships, past, 
present and to come, haunted my mem So dream- 
ing with my eyes wide open, all the long years of friend- 
ship rolled back again, and my lost friend appeared, 
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as I remembered him—was it a hundred years ago, or 
was it yesterday? For death annihilates perspective, 
plots out all sense of time, and leaves the memory of 
those that we have lost blurred in the outline, but more 
resent to the mind than when Time, seeming but an in- 
vention of the poets with his unmeaning hour-glass, 
his unnecessary scythe, still rolled on, as it seemed 
eternally, just as a man when dozing on his horse dur- 
ing a tedious night march, or jogging on behind a troop 
of cattle in the sun, thinks that his whole existence has 
consisted but of an ache between the shoulders and 
a dull throbbing at the knees. Waking or sleeping, 
or in a mixture of the two, but with my senses wide 
awake enough, I seemed to see my friend. 

His nose was aquiline, his eyes most luminous and 
full. It seemed his very soul looked out of them, 
piercing the thoughts of those whom he addressed; his 
beard trimmed to a point was flecked with grey a little 
and his moustache was full. His face of the dull yellow 
hue that much exposure to the tropic sun in youth so 
often causes, was lined and furrowed by the weather. 
His hair, dark and wiry, age had respected, except that 
it had grown a little thin upon the temples, leaving his 
forehead bare. His cheek bones, high and jutting out 
a little, revealed his Eastern European origin, just as 
his strong, square figure and his walk showed him a 
sailor who never seems to find the solid earth a quite 
familiar footing after a sloping deck. His feet were 
small and delicately shaped and his fine, nervous hands, 
never at rest a minute in his life, attracted you at 
once. They supplemented his incisive speech by inde- 
finable slight movements, not gestures in the Latin 
sense, for they were never raised into the air nor used 
for emphasis. They seemed to help him to express the 
meaning of his words without his own volition in a 
most admirable way. Something there was about him, 
both of the Court and of the quarterdeck, an air of 
courtesy and of high breeding, and yet with something 
of command. His mind, as often is the case with men 
of genius—and first and foremost what most struck 
one was his genius—seemed a strange compact of 
the conflicting qualities, compounded in an extraordin- 
ary degree, of a deep subtlety and analytic power and 
great simplicity. 

As he discoursed upon the things that interested him, 
recalled his personal experiences, or poured his scorn 
and his contempt upon unworthy motives and writers 
who to attain their facile triumphs had pandered to 
bad taste, an inward fire seemed to be smouldering 
ready to break out just as the fire that so long 
smouldered in the hold of the doomed ship in which he 
made his first voyage to the East suddenly burst out 
into flames. His tricks of speech and manner, the way 
he grasped both of your hands in his, his sudden 
breaking into French, especially when he was moved by 
anything, as when I asked him to attend some meeting 
or another, and he replied, ‘‘Non, il y aura des Russes,”’ 
grinding his teeth with rage. England, the land of 
his adoption, he loved fervently, and could not tolerate 
that anything with which he had been once familiar 
should be tampered with, as often happens when a man 
adopts a second fatherland, for to change that which 
first attracted him seems a flat blasphemy. 

As the car drew up at the cemetery gate with a harsh, 
grating noise upon the gravel, I wakened from my 
dream. The rain had cleared and the sun poured 
down upon us, as in procession, headed by the acolytes 
and priests, we bore the coffin to the grave. A semi- 
circle of Scotch firs formed, as it were, a little harbour 
for him. The breeze blew freshly south-west by south 
a little westerly—a good wind, as I thought, to steer 
up Channel by, and one that he who would no longer 
feel it on his cheek, looking aloft to see if all the sails 
were drawing properly, must have been glad to carry 
when he struck soundings, passing the Wolf Rock or 
the Smalls after foul weather in the Bay. 

Handsomely, as he who lay in it might well have 
said, they lowered the coffin down. The priest had left 
his Latin and said a prayer or two in English, and I 


was glad of it, for English surely was the speech the 
Master Mariner most loved, and honoured in the loving 
with new graces of his own. 

The voyage was over and the t spirit rested from 
its toil, safe in the English earth that he had dreamed 
of as a child in far Ukrainia. A gleam of sun lit up 
the red brick houses of the town. It fell upon the 
tower of the cathedral, turning it into a great glowing 
beacon pointing to the sky. The trees moved gently in 
the breeze, and in the fields the ripening corn was un- 
dulating softly, just as the waves waft in on an atoll in 
the Pacific, with a light swishing sound. All was well 
chosen for his resting-place, and so we left him with his 
sails all duly furled, rope flemished down, and with the 
anchor holding truly in the kind Kentish earth, until the 
judgment day. The gulls will bring him tidings as 
they fly past above his grave, with their wild voices, if 
he should weary for the sea and the salt smell of it. 


M. HERRIOT IN LONDON 


[From Our FReNcH CORRESPONDENT] 


HE French will never be able to forget their in- 

terest in men as human beings even when issues 

are so much more important than individuals, 
that the latter might reasonably be overlooked. It is 
surprising to notice how much attention has been given 
during the past four weeks to M. Herriot as a possible 
historical character; not of course to the detriment of 
M. Herriot, the French negotiator, but undoubtedly in 
a different spirit from what would be the case in Eng- 
land or America, or even in Italy, where practical 
issues would be first and foremost. 

It is evident that M. Herriot did not know, did not 
even suspect, that there is an art of negotiation, when 
he left Paris on his great errand. He had been de- 
lighted with his interview with Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, and he imagined that the Conference would be 
little more than an enlargement of it. His idea, no 
doubt, was that an absolutely sincere man as he is, in 
possession of definite notions concerning his duties, 
and also his rights, must be irresistible. Truth served 
by conviction is in fact the greatest asset a man can 
possess, but he only thinks the admixture irresistible 
till he finds contrary convictions served with equal 
honesty and ten times more obstinacy in such a man as 
Mr. Philip Snowden. Then his trial begins. I was 
not a little surprised nor a little disgusted when I 
read in an extremely well-informed provincial paper, 
the Dépéche de Toulouse, that M. Herriot, about 
July 25, described himself to a reporter as ‘‘ being 
made to suffer a Calvary.’’ Imagine M. Poincaré, to 
say nothing of any British statesman, making such an 

“admission. 

What M. Herriot probably meant was not only the 
poor welcome his conciliatory spirit found in the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but the feeling that, instead 
of being face to face, as he had been at Chequers, with 
a congenial interlocutor, he was the mere witness of 
the crushing action of machinery such as a Conference 
invariably suggests, and his personal opinions counted 
for little. He would frequently repeat to French 
journalists of every political creed that his situation 
was strikingly like that of Jules Favre in 1870; he 
was liquidating a bad concern—the Ruhr occupation— 
without entertaining a doubt about its badness. This 
frankness, he thought, was good diplomacy. But all 
of a sudden it turned out that he had to feign some 
belief in it or leave it to his experts to defend their 
own belief in it. This was during the second week of 
the Conference when M. Sauerwein, the correspondent 
of the Matin, a man visibly favourable to M. Herriot, 
felt that the latter’s presence in London daily dimin- 
ished his prestige as showing him the mute leader of 
technicians over whom he seemed to have no authority. 
And shortly after it appeared that the chief among 
those experts, General Nollet, viewed the occupation of 
the Ruhr in a light which was not legally defensible 
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but which would strongly appeal to the craving of the 
French nation for security. This made it impossible 
to persevere in the Jules Favre attitude, and in fact 
it is obvious that M. Herriot has been another man 
during the latter part of the Conference. He seems 
to be no longer an apprentice. In an article quoted 
in the Literary Digest of July 19 the Manchester Guar- 
dian said of him; ‘‘ Of all French politicians M. 
Herriot possesses in the highest degree that peculiar 
characteristic of British statesmanship of never reveal- 
ing his policy beforehand, but of letting the curious 
and impatient wait and see.’’ Perhaps this descrip- 
tion, which was so wide of the mark a few weeks ago, 
may now prove true. Certainly M. Herriot would 
not say to-day what M. Emile Buré, former assistant 
of M. Briand, quotes him as saying to a friend: “‘ If, 
in our desire for peace, we have shown ourselves too 
magnanimous, history will be indulgent to us.’’ He 
must have learned during these four weeks that history 
is only indulgent to success. If M. Herriot were con- 
tent with being, as his opponents frequently repeat, a 
French Kerensky, history would treat him, as she has 
long treated the Russian Girondist, without much 
respect. 

As things are, it now seems probable that M. Her- 
riot has nothing to fear politically on his return to 
Paris. He will not be received enthusiastically, any 
more than his letter to the Chambers was a fortnight 
ago, but he is sure of his majority. The Nationalist 
Press, of course, is pessimistic. There were two 
things, those papers say, which M. Herriot ought to 
have defended : the Ruhr occupation, which is a unique 
point of vantage, only to be exchanged for others 
equally good, and the Reparations Commission. Both 
have been sacrificed. But the readers who will repeat 
this reproach will do so more from habit than from 
conviction. They know that, given the statements 
several times made by M. Poincaré, the Ruhr sooner 
or later was to be evacuated unless France were to 
adopt General Nollet’s view which may be reason- 
able, but is not compatible with the Treaty. As for 
the Reparations Commission, its present balance or 
unbalance must be automatically altered by the return 
of the American member, an occurrence which even 
pessimists have seemed to desire and which is nothing 
else than the letter of the Treaty. 

This is the view not only of the serious and influ- 
ential readers of Le Temps or Les Débats, but more 
or less consciously of the vast majority of the French 
public, Radical or not. Two positive results have been 
reached at the Conference: the Dawes Report is now 
the charter of Reparations, and theoretically it seems 
satisfactory; and, on the other hand, the relations be- 
tween France and Germany are likely to be less 
strained than they were. These are two steps on- 
wards, if they are only two steps. 

The future, however, is still too uncertain to justify 
enthusiasm. The questions: Will the Dawes Report 
really work? What about French security when such 
a Pacifist as General Nollet shows extreme anxiety? 
What about the interallied debts? What about the 
franc? are of such gravity that they make optimism 
impossible. The near future will show what the 
French nation can expect about her security and about 
the interallied debts. 
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GAMES AND GATHERINGS 
By Ivor 


HEN the grouse come on to the table the 
Highland games begin to enter the illustrated 


papers. The synchronization of the gathering 
of the Clan with the immigration of the Saxon is a 
trifle suspicious. Are the men of the mountains con- 
descending to amuse the foreigner or fluttering a 
tartan to attract bawbees? Whatever be the explana. 
tion, the fact remains. The Highland season is the 
season of the games and my lady, suitably tailored, is 
now prepared to be vastly entertained by the sight of 
monstrous-muscled men tossing fir-trees as we might 
toss a walking-stick. The fashionable gathering cer- 
tainly lacks nothing in fashion, but its heather texture 
is decidedly mixed. The lairds may be local and their 
tartans authentic, but the gentleman from London 
who arrives in a kilt, a bonnet, and a Rolls-Royce 
makes an odd foreground to the setting of Caledonia 
stern and wild; search his new-bought sporran and it 
is not the poet’s scrip that you will find but the latest 
copy of the Moneylender’s Mercury. Again as one 
listens to the strains of the pibroch it is not impossible 
to hear a powerful rival in the accent of Milwaukee. 

It is no use pretending that the Highland gathering 
is racy of the soil. The small village games may still 
smack of peat, but the big meetings are grandiose and 
suggest too loudly the costumiers of Princes Street. 
It is a common-place that the athletes are invaders; 
there is, one hears, a travelling circus of champions 
that emerges annually from the lowland cities to teach 
the Highlander his business, toss his cabers, dance his 
flings, play his pipes, collect his prize-money, and 
depart. Do not imagine that those twinkling dancers, 
whose breasts are as studded with the medals of vic- 
tory as the night is bright with stars, ever paddled 
their infant limbs in yon bonny burn. The strutting 
champion of the bag-pipes never drove those cattle 
home or shepherded on the over-hanging moors; he 
learned his profitable craft perhaps in the barrack- 
room, perhaps in the back-yard of a city house. He, 
like yourself, is here for the day. It is his season and 
yours. 

To enjoy the games you should seek them where the 
prizes are of insufficient quality and quantity to attract 
the travelling circus. Seek them, as I lately did, in 
a wayside village that has no famous salmon-river or 
deer-foresits to make it a seat of the mighty. There 
you do get the feel of Scottish nationalism, which is 
not puffei up; it is a staid, tolerant, easy-going 
nationalism which holds fast that which is good and 
does not mistake itself for a mission and a gospel and 
a beacon of abounding light. The village games are 
native, but not pretentiously native, just as the Scot 
is usually a good patriot, but not, like the Irishman, a 
fussy, pedantic, and furious patriot. Of all the farm 
lads and lasses assembled at our games there is 
probably not one who has the Gaelic, not one who 
cares to make much song about William Wallace or 
is excited about the last resting place of the Stone of 
Destiny. But not one is Anglicized beyond the cut 
of his apparel. The fair hair, blue eyes, and red, high 
cheeks proclaim the race, although the blue suits are 
no other than those which lounge against the village 
bridge on a Devonshire Sunday. The Scottish peasant, 
who has none of the heavy, oafish look of the mere 
chaw-bacon, has done as much as any to make an 
Empire with his sons and daughters and remains what 
he is, grave but not loutish, nationalist but not a prig. 

Half his games might be seen on any English green 
for the simple reason that they might be seen on any 
foreign green, to run and leap being international 
occupations. Perhaps he signifies the endurance of 


the hardy Scot by making his competitors run and 
leap on ground of scanty preparation; it is not every 
high-jumper who regards a mole-hill as the suitable 
** take-off ’’ nor every runner who cares for stiff, lush 
meadow-grass and a track of so small a circle that the 
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outside man must cover countless yards of additional 
distance. Caber-tossing is the Scotsman’s own. It 
might seem that the business of throwing the trunk 
of a young fir-tree is a sport to be labelled “‘ for giants 
only ’’; as a matter of fact it isa manipulative act as 
well as a muscular challenge. The game is to grasp 
the caber by the narrow end, lean its length up over 
the shoulder, and then pitch it straight forward so 
that it falls pointing straight away from the thrower. 
A mere heave will not do it and yonder mighty fellow 
in the tartan vest and shorts, a mass of rubicundity 
radiating porridge, is going to be beaten by his smaller 
rival with the defter knack. Scotland likes a touch of 
brain in its pleasures. 

The dancers and pipers may not be of the travelling 
circus, but their precision is urban and professional. 
The lithe fellow, who punctuates appearance on the 
rural stage by smoking innumerable cigarettes, which 
ought to ruin his wind but obviously does not, is, by 
conjecture, a local dancing-master: the little kilted 
girls his pupils. They do him credit in a correct, 
marionnettish way, dancing with an astonishing, 
mechanical accuracy, as though on wires. The odd 
feature of the Highland fling is that it so easily be- 
comes the reverse of a fling. Danced by the highly 
trained it becomes a delicate and formal pattern, 
utterly unexpressive of any rapture or ferocity or in- 
deed of any emotion except the performer’s desire to 
do something very neat and difficult. In the old days 
(or now on less formal occasions) it may have had 
an orgiastic flavour; but at the games it seems to be 
the true child of discipline and daintiness. So with 
the sword-dance. It is not an ebullition, but an exer- 
cise, not the gesture of the untutored clansman, but 
the patient task of the virtuoso. It might have orig- 
inated not from the crossed blades of steel but from 
a couple of dominie’s canes. Professionalism has taken 
the riot and made it a ritual. 

The clansman’s fling may be tamed and tutored and 
cut to the civil shape of Italian toe-dancing, but his 
music is beyond the tamer’s craft. The pipes cannot 
by any ingenuity be turned into a drawing-room enter- 
tainment. They are mournful and defiant and their 
grief may not be sentimentalized nor their fury soft- 
ened. Away in the misty mountains they are the 
natural voice of the storm; here upon the eastern cliffs 
and rich farm-lands they are traditional, not typical. 
The piper brings them in a neat leather case, which 
goes with his rain-coat and felt hat, not with the High- 
land finery which he assumes in a dressing-tent. His 
playing of the pipes with a steady strutting march is 
the display of a master, but the instrument itself re- 
mains unruly, a rebel mocking at the exhibition spirit, 
a ghost from the past that despises the medals and 
prize-money that its owner wrings from it. 

Gravely the pipers strut; gravely the judges incline 
appreciative heads. Those heads are worth the 
painter’s brush and sculptor’s chisel. The leader of 
the judges is an elder statesman of the village. He 
has the generous Celtic build, the pepper-and-salt 
broad cloth, topped by a Glengarry bonnet. A vener- 
able grey-beard with a face of dignified sagacity that 
would adorn a professorial chair, he rules his flock 
with a natural sovereignty. A farmer no doubt, yet 
he has nothing earthy in his composition; a man of 
wisdom, yet he has nothing of the academic. A 
tremendous theologian in all probability; but now he 
is judging the pipers, as pagan a task as mind can 
imagine. He settles to it with grave delight as he 
might to a debate of doctrine; the Scotland Sir Walter 
knew is not dead yet. But seek it where the games 
are local and the oats and turnips are the issue, not 
the salmon and the deer. Seek it in the Highlands, 
if you will, but not where the importance of being 
Highland has created, on convenient motor-routes, the 
professional Highlander. 


The Index to Volume 137 of the Satugpay Review is now ready. 
Subscribers to this volume may obtain it free of charge on 
application to the Publisher, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2. The price to non-subscribers is Sixpence. 


SICILIAN ANEMONES 
By Louis GoLpING 


DROPPED out into the broad day over the 
I Sicilian mountains towards Taormina, the day 
which became a fantasy of anemones. Certain of 
the great days of memory are bound up for me in this 
way with the roots of some certain flowers; so that the 
day itself and the flower itself sway upon the same stalk 
and occupy with the same petals the one arch of the 
heavens. 

So, too, I remember certain days so subordinate to 
some living creature, that kingfisher, or squirrel, or 
butterfly has become immortally its heraldic emblem. 
The day that preceded this fantasy of anemones was 
a day bespangled with lizards like some rare Eastern 
broidery. High reared the buff crags of Sicily, where 
the dun stalactites sweated from the foreheads of the 
grottoes, even as I sweated that beheld them. On each 
tiny plateau the lizards sported—those wily innocents. I 
could not condemn their appetite for flies, which are at 
least wholesome if they are not good. But when now 
and again a brute slunk into a bush of spurge with 
a fat worm hanging about his chops I could well under- 
stand his furtive air. Reptile is as reptile does, and 
if the higher order in the same genus does not support 
the lower, what happens to the cosmic proprieties gener- 
ally? If the order of European trader had not so sedu- 
lously supported the South Sea Islander, who knows 
how many diseases might never have been introduced 
into those parts to instruct the natives in the holy cate- 
chism of pain. Glowing with righteous wrath, I made a 
swift movement in the air over one of these quasi-canni- 
balistic lizards, He dropped his prey and darted forward 
two or three feet. There, paralyzed with fear, he came 
to rest, his feet asplay on the rock, pretending to be a 
leaf, a twig. Again my stick moved. Once more he 
darted forward, and once more, always within one 
doomed circle of a few feet. His monstrous and 
vicious jaw was outlined against the sky. His eyes 
were beads. Poor brute, had he but slipped a foot or 
two over the boulder’s edge that was the very brink 
of a precipice, not all India could have subjected him 
to me. 

But, as I have said, this day that succeeded the 
lizardy day was compact of anemones, and once a day 
by the Yorkshire Ouse was no more than autumn 
crocuses from the Pennines to the Eastern capes. Har- 
fleur holds a day which was daffodils, and the very 
trees which gave the daffodils their shade seemed to 
be merely their ministers. Once was a noon in Thes- 
saly so ardent that my leaden eyes, looking along the 
gullies, seemed to see heat manifest, and found it to 
be a wilderness of blue thistles, twanging like wires. 
But now on the Sicilian uplands it was anemones that 
flicked my vagrant lips into rhyme, for the sea was not 
wine-dark now, but had the darkness of anemones, 
and the sky was an anemone suspended over the world 
from some stalk that soared up from the southern 
constellations amid a whistling of meteors. 

Stooping down to pluck a Sicilian anemone, the 
miracle of its beauty overcame me. How fair was the 
zone of leaves that half-way down the stalk made the 
flower’s calyx! With what grace rose the stalk hence 
to maintain the petals, through what gradations of 
green and paler green, silver-brown like the turned 
earth under olives, silver at length and yellow at the 
petal’s confluence . . . . all bloomed over with a faint 
down, all supple and strong in its proportion as a 
snake’s body! Pale purple in the reverse of the petals, 
in the obverse a more royal purple to draw down the 
hovering bee, and in the fragile veins a spilth of indigo 
pollen. 

Narrow walls lead down into I forget what name- 
less village. The cypresses top them like the spears 
of troops waiting massed for a sortie. But beyond 
where the mountain path finds its way into the cliff 
road again there are no cypresses, no anemones. All 
was torrid and tawny rock as I strode mile upon mile 
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with the declining sun upon my left hand, while 
promontory beyond promontory diverged from the cen- 
tral spine. Precipices crashed to my feet and away 
from them into the violet gulfs. Towers and domes, 
minarets and pinnacles, as of an Aztec city, or an older, 
engoldened and empurpled by the setting sun, climbed 
and crested the mountain side. High from the 
dusking and rocky stillness a haunted crying, an owl 
crying lonelily, 

Crying owl out of the thick trees under Glanegla in 
the red uplands of Wales, ghost of my dead friend ; 
crying owl out of a cage in Macedonia, a lonelier, 
odious land; owl with detesting and miserable eyes, 
uttering a choked cry at midnight from your cage 
like an owl in hell; owl in the olive groves of Capri, 
hooting passionlessly, like the last meaningless sobs of 
a child that cries with surfeit of the world’s kindness ; 
crying owl from a barn above the stubble of Suffolk 
fields; crying owl from the towers and domes of 
Sicily, minarets and pinnacles not built by hands... . 
even you that ceased your haunted crying lest any move- 
ment of air at all suspend the poised and breathless 
enchantment that made of sea a shadow, of stone a 
spectre . . . . bird of all wisdom, and therefore of all 
enchantment, receive the poor homage of a lover of 
Greece, a wanderer in Sicily. 

Time ceased. There was no space. I stood aloof 
from both, hearkening to my silenced blood. My 
skull and the arch of sky were the same, my feet and 
the feet of the mountains. My walking-stick was 
Igdrasil, the Tree of Heaven. And then of a moment, 
and with the noise of cataracts, I was aware that 
Igdrasil cast a shadow upon the roadway where no 
shadow had been. A moon had gathered strength in 
the sky during I know not what moments or hours of 
my withdrawal. Nothing stood single, shadow and 
substance became implicate again, movement and 
sound, The owl was crying again out of its moony 
and rocky stillness. In the tranced brightness of the 
moon the anemones half-opened their petals. All was 
anemones again folding, unfolding, resuming the day’s 
lordship. 

Behold, embowered in anemones here was Taormina, 
high above the ravines, breaking from the mountain 
tops in foamy terraces into the sea, breaking in fear 
from the crying owl and the witness spell of those 
moony uplands. Shall time cease for us in Taormina 
and space have no being? By the gold essence of 
alchemic wine they gave me at dinner that night, no; 
and by my cool sheets, no; and by the sun that next 
morning sweltered upon Monte Venere, no and again 
no. 
And whithersoever I may wander again, into what 
barren or rich lands, by what grey or sapphire waters, 
the memory of this day shall not be annulled for me, 
when a Greek owl in Sicily called from the heart of 
Hellas, and anemones lay like a votive offering of all 
the Greek heroes upon the white body of Adonis. 


Verse 
NIGHT-PIECE 
(For D. F. P.) 


. on the lake slow gliding, 
Five swans in line, 

The mirrored trees dividing, 
Where five stars shine. 


Five stars of the night, 
Snared trembling here, 

Where is no other light 
By which to steer. 


Softly the tall birds pass— 
Wraiths pale as dream. 
My mind is a grey glass, 
Where five stars gleam. 
WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


Letters to the Editor 


% The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 


4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more ‘ikely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications, 


{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEW 


SIR,—The persistently recurring demands for a more 
attractive Conservative programme are based upon a 
fundamental misconception of the functions of Parlia- 
ment. Time and again those who make these de- 
mands, themselves confute their own arguments by 
showing that sensible employers without any legisla- 
tive compulsion and purely e proprio motu make satis- 
factory and even generous conditions for their em- 
ployees. Is it realized that we are at the moment 
living under a system of class rule? It matters not 
what particular class has exclusive command of the 
resources of the State—whether labourers, landlords, 
priests, soldiers or the middle-class—the principle is 
in each case equally vicious and mischievous. The 
suggestion appears to be that Conservatives should 
espouse the cause of some class other than Labour, 
and outbid Labour in the promises it makes. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argument, that Con- 
servatism, sacrificing its belief in measures designed 
for the benefit of the community as a whole, followed 
its course and entered upon a huckstering competi- 
tion with Labour to find which could do most to 
satisfy the demands of the working classes. When 
and how is such a competition to end? It can only 
end when the economic ruin of Britain has been com- 
passed and in the degradation and death of States- 
manship. The worst enemies of the Conservative 
Party would no doubt gladly see it chained by interest 
to one class, because they very well know that the end 
of Conservatism would not then be very far off. 

The idea that any one class should rule the political 
destinies of our country is the most pernicious idea 
that can be entertained. But it lies at the root of 
these anxious appeals that the Conservative leaders 
should make more lavish promises than Labour in the 
hope of attaining office. Is it not clear that the pro- 
mise made by a man with a conscience is a solemn 
obligation; and, conversely, is the person to whom the 
promise is made not entitled to expect its fulfilment to 
the letter? If every section of the community is to 
be gratified according to its particular predilections, 
why not every individual? What the mass of the 
younger electors needs is not gratification but education. 

No doubt there are temptations to Conservatism to 
take the easier way—great temptations. And, un- 
happily, we find cases in which individual Conserva- 
tives vote for measures with the class or Socialistic 
taint, It is the duty of Parliament to maintain the 
strictest impartiality between class and class and be- 
tween citizen and citizen. It must keep the founda- 
tions of the Constitution sound; keep clear the main 
avenues of men’s lives; preserve order; see that justice 
is done, that the springs of prosperity are kept free 
to all alike, and that liberty is as wide and as com- 
plete as it can be made without loosening the bonds 
that bind society together, or impairing or endangering 
the public security. By teaching such things as the 
true objects of the State’s solicitude, Conservatism will 
be enlarging and ennobling the general conception of 
citizenship and establishing greater equality of oppor- 
tunity without respect of persons and classes. 

I am, etc., 
J. Lestrz 

Oakleigh, Boswell Road, Leith 
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THE PAYMENT OF TEACHERS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—With your permission I should like to con- 
trovert one or two rather misleading statements made 
by Mr. H. J. Tomlins in his letter to you last week on 
teachers’ holidays and salaries. There is no such 
thing as a flat rate of £425 per annum for elementary 
school teachers as he asserts, and he will be pleased 
to know not only that there are many thousands of 
trained and certificated teachers who do not earn any- 
thing like that salary, but also that even those teachers 
who may earn such a nominal salary receive only £383, 
owing to the 10 per cent. deduction applied all round. 

As Mr. Tomlins’s estimates of hours’ work per week 
and holidays are just as wide of the mark, it makes 
one wish he would temper his acrimony with a certain 
degree of accuracy before again venturing to enlighten 
your readers upon this subject. 

I am, etc., 
T. M. 

51 Dalkeith Road, Dulwich, S.E. 


LIQUOR CONTROL 
To the Editor of the SatuRpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I agree with Mr. MacCallum that an im- 
partial inquiry into the results of disinterested manage- 
ment is very desirable. Such inquiry is one of con- 
siderable difficulty. For instance, statistics relating to 
arrests for drunkenness lend themselves with fatal ease 
to misinterpretation. Nor must it be forgotten that 
much of the injury and misery which follow a lapse, in 
any considerable degree, from strict moderation, finds 
no record save in the memory of friend and relation. 
Such misery will certainly not be neutralized by render- 
ing the places in which liquor is sold more attractive ; 
it is more likely that a reverse result will ensue. 

Given the general use of these liquors, under what- 
ever conditions, and experience proves that many and 
grave evils will inevitably follow. Any attempt at tem- 
perance reform which requires this unwelcome but basic 
fact is simply ‘‘ beating the air.” 

I am, etc., 
FRANK ADKINS 

15 Wynne Road, S.W.9 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—The annual return of the experiments on liv- 
ing animals performed during the year 1923 has been 
recently issued. It is couched in misleading and 
evasive language. We know from a correspond- 
ence between myself and the Secretary of State 
that the eyes of living frogs and toads have 
been gouged out and transplanted to the empty 
eye holes of other living frogs and toads with 
the full knowledge and connivance of that Minister 
of State. We also know from the same source of 
information that horrible experiments with poison gases 
have been inflicted upon living animals also with the 
knowledge and connivance of the Secretary of State. 
Yet the dreadful sufferings involved in these experi- 
ments are totally covered up in this Government return. 

The object which the writer of this return seems to 
place before himself is not to inform the public of the 
horrible things done to animals under the sanction of 
the law and the connivance of the Secretary of State, 
otherwise we should find the gougings out of the eyes 
of living animals and the choking of them with poison 
gases revealed. The poison gas experiments are 
covered up with the following deceptive paragraph : 

In no case has a Certificate dispensing entirely with the use 
of anzsthetics been allowed for an operative proceeding more 
severe than subcutaneous venesection. 

I cannot suppose that a juggle with the words 
** operative proceeding ’’ is deliberately introduced 
here with sinister purpose, and therefore must conclude 
that this paragraph conveys the impression—and is 


meant to convey it—to the reader that experiments 
under this Certificate are virtually unaccompanied by 
any substantial suffering on the part of the animals 
used, yet all the awful and prolonged agony caused by 
the inhalation of chlorine gas has been inflicted on 
animals under this Certificate. 

The gouging out of the eyeballs of living animals 
was done under Certificate B, and this is the paragraph 
in which the writer of the report deals with such 
experiments : 

In a very large number of the experiments included in Table 

III (B) the results are negative, and the animals suffer no 


inconvenience whatever from the inoculation. These experi- 
ments are therefore entirely painless, 


The following ‘‘ pain condition "’ is attached to the licence in 
respect of all experiments under either Certificate A or 
Certificate B: 


If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said 
experiments under the said Certificate, is found to be 
suffering pain which is either severe or is likely to endure, 
and if the main result of the experiment has been attained, 
the animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed. 


If an animal, after and by reason of any of the said experi- 
ments, is found to be suffering severe pain which is likely 
to endure, such animal shall forthwith be painlessly killed, 
whether the main result of the experiment has been attained 
or not. 


If any animal appears to an Inspector to be suffering con- 
siderable pain, and if the Inspector directs such animal to 
be destroyed, it shall forthwith be painlessly killed. 

Does the writer maintain that the subsequent pain in- 
volved in the gouging out of the eyes of living animals 
is neither severe nor likely to endure during the time 
needed to attain the main result of such an experi- 
ment? If so I hope he may never have his own eyes 
gouged out of their sockets! Or does he think that 
anyway severe pain is not likely to endure as a result 
of the gouging out of the eyes of living animals? If 
so I similarly entertain the hope that he may never in 
his own person have to establish his belief. 

The writer does not inform us whether he or his 
colleague ever saw any of the animals whose eyes had 
been gouged out, so we do not know whether he or 
his brother inspectors ever personally took upon them- 
selves to allow these animals to continue living with 
their eyes gouged out and transplanted. 

The writer of this disingenuous report forgets to 
remind us that unless an inspector happens to be per- 
sonally present during experiments under Certificate B, 
which include these gougings out of eyeballs from their 
sockets, the person who decides whether the amount of 
suffering makes it obligatory to destroy the victim, is 
the vivisector himself. I assert therefore that the law 
as administered by the Secretary of State places no 
obstacle in the way of the infliction of the extremest 
torture upon living animals by any vivisectors who put 
science above pity. Such vivisectors have only to do 
their horrible experiments in the night, or at any other 
time when they know they are secure from the visit 
of an inspector, and there is nothing to restrain their 
relentless cruelty. 

This report, therefore, I take leave to denounce as 
misleading. If a long experience had not led me to be 
surprised at nothing that emanates from the Home 
Office I should be astonished that a great Minister of 
State should condescend to allow himself to be a party 
to the publication of a Government report which im- 
pudently throws dust in the eyes of the public. 

I am, etc., 
STEPHEN COLERIDGE 

The Ford, Chobham 


AN AMERICAN ON BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Revirw 


SIR,—I have been reading a good deal of late of 
the unemployment situation in England and would 
like to suggest a means of alleviating at least a por- 
tion of it. As your Tory readers might readily expect 
of an American, my motives are entirely selfish. 

I am possessed of a quite attractive set of china, 
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patterned in pink and yellow roses. It includes half- | tials: First, good coffee ‘‘ beans” and plenty 


a-dozen coffee cups and in the course of daily use two 
of them have been smashed. When I appiied to the 
retailer to have them replaced I found that, in spite 
of our tariff wall, this particular kind of china was 
imported from England. That was last January. My 
cups failed to appear and in June I once more applied 
to the retailer. Imagine my surprise to discover that 
though the order had been placed in January the cups 
had never been received in this country. It is now 
August and I am still without them. My children are 
at present too young to drink coffee, but they are 
growing rapidly, and I am alarmed at the prospect of 
their being without cups when the time comes for 
them to use them. 

I have no means of knowing the amount of labour 
that is employed upon the making of two cups, but 
judging from the time expended so far, it must be con- 
siderable. I can assure you that my demand for your 
labour is quite as great a problem to me as your over- 
supply of it is to you. If this situation is called to 
the attention of the proper authorities I am sure some- 
thing could be done about it that would work for our 
mutual benefit. 

I am, etc., 
F. F. B. 

Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


FROM WORKSHOP TO COUNTRY 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Will you allow us to make a very urgent 
appeal for funds to send working girls and women 
away for a short holiday? Many of those who are 
hoping to go during the next few weeks have been 
saving up for months to get this unique privilege, and 
are even now counting the days in hot workshops and 
dusty factories till they can have one week of freedom 
and fresh air. 

The large amount of unemployment which still con- 
tinues among men has made women and girls in many 
cases the sole support of their families. It is obvious 
that these cannot pay much towards their holidays; 
obvious, too, that young people living in narrow streets 
and overcrowded rooms may be permanently injured 
in health if no change is possible. 

In weather such as this, who can happily arrange 
or take a holiday without doing something to enable 
those less fortunate to have—for even one week—the 
good food and rest and refreshment that may set them 
up for the long months of the winter’s work? 

Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the chairman of the executive committee, 
Mr. J. F. Green, or Miss Canney, 75 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, W.C.1. 

We are, etc., 
ALBERTA SANDWICH, A. F. Lonpon, LoutsE 
CREIGHTON, Mary SCHARLIEB, Mary St. 
Rosert F. Horton, J. A. Hertz 
(Chief Rabbi). 
The Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund, 
75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C.1 


A PLEA FOR GOOD COFFEE 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—Lest I should be misunderstood in what I 
said in my last letter about the comparative unim- 
portance of absolutely ‘‘ fresh ” or ‘‘ newly ground ” 
coffee, permit me to add, please, that here, not even our 
greatest sticklers for good coffee attach importance to 
the matter. They, or we, commonly buy it already 
ground, but in pound cans with tight covers, and keep 
it for weeks, and even months. 

As one of your correspondents observed, Java, with 
a modicum of Mocha, is excellent coffee. Here, how- 
ever, the ‘* White House ”’ is, or used to be, regarded 
as one of our best brands. 

To sum up what I regard as the main essen- 


—a tablespoonful to every pint of water, with an 
additional one thrown in. Secondly: mix with an 
eggshell included, so that there shall be few or no 
“grounds.” Thirdly: good cream or else plenty of 
good milk. Then you will have true American coffee 
—at once clear and refreshing, with that ‘‘ chocolate ” 
colour. 

I trust that these few final remarks may prove help- 
ful to at least some few of your readers. 

I am, etc., 
Epwin RipLey 
New York, July 6, 1924 


[This correspondence is closed.—Eb. S.R.] 


CATULLUS 
To the Editor of the SaturpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. The 
translation of masterpieces is always extremely difficult, 
and Catullus is one of the most untranslatable. I have, 
however, acquired the harmless habit of trying my 
hand on him, and your specimen quoted from Sir Wil- 
liam Marris’s book inspires me to send you my little 
effort with the same passage : 

I hate and love. How’s that you say? 
I know not, but the devil’s to pay! 
I am, etc., 
oO. L. 


TAXICAB FARES 
To the Editor of the SarurpAY REVIEW 


SIR,—I see from my newspaper that the taxicab 
proprietors of New York have made substantial re- 
ductions in their fares and that the resultant increase: 
in their business amounts to 50 per cent. I remember 
that some time ago the SaturRDAY REVIEW called atten- 
tion to the high rates for taxicab travel in London. 
These high rates persist although the running costs 
for all motor vehicles has enormously decreased since 
they were fixed at the end of the war. Is it not time 
that the Ministry of Transport, or whoever is the 
proper authority, insisted that the fares should be 
modified? Travel by taxi is not such a luxurious mode 
of progression that we should be asked to pay 
exorbitant prices to enjoy its pleasures. But apart 
altogether from the justice of a reduction there is the 
question of the undoubted increase of business which 
such a reduction would bring to the pockets of the 
proprietors. 

I am, etc., 
J. BaxtTER 

Wimbledon 


ROMAN BRITAIN 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW 


SIR,—It would be greatly to be regretted if the 
very entertaining dispute between ‘‘ Librarian ”’ and 
his critics were to be allowed to drop without some 
little profit being drawn from it. Perhaps a mere out- 
sider may be allowed to draw a useful conclusion from 
the controversy and from the remains that are being 
brought to the surface day by day by the explorers of 
Roman Britain. 

Of all the ways of heating a house we in England 
seem to have hit on the least effective if, I must admit, 
the most pleasing. The open fire is a method of warm- 
ing our rooms which combines the maximum of waste 
with the minimum of efficiency. The American use of 
central heating, while admirably effective in cold 
weather for its purpose, leaves anyone who loves the 
open air gasping for breath. Can we not learn a 
lesson from our Roman predecessors in this country 
and heat our floors, arranging for ventilation as they 
did, or is the pedantry of our architects insuperable? 


I am, ete., 
Weybridge ROBERTSON 


The Saturday Review, August 16, 1994. 
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Reviews 
A THEORY OF CANCER 


Cancer: How it is Caused and How it can be 
Prevented. By J. Ellis Barker. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 


N his recently published volume Mr. Ellis Barker 
has approached the problem of cancer from what 
may be termed a racial or community standpoint, and 
in doing so he has wisely emphasized an aspect of dis- 
ease that modern research has perhaps tended to 
neglect. For man, after all, is a family being, and 
important as is the study of him as an individual, this 
tribal view of him, connoting as it does so many of 
his habits and idiosyncrasies, is at least as worthy of 
attention and as likely to prove fruitful of discovery. 
Moreover, Mr. Barker, whose previous; books are 
evidence of a scholarly and well-informed mind, has 
had the advantage of support from such eminent sur- 
geons as Sir William Arbuthnot Lane and Sir D’Arcy 
Power, while the eight pages of his bibliography are 
sufficient testimony to his industry. 

Valuable in many respects as is his work, and in- 
deed as that of a layman it is something of a tour de 
force, it can scarcely be regarded as containing any- 
thing definitely new or justifying the confident dicta 
of its sub-title. Not so easily, we fear, is the problem 
of cancer to be solved, and an immensely greater 
amount of exact observation would be required to es- 
tablish beyond doubt Mr. Barker’s chief assertions. 
Briefly put these are, that cancer is a disease of civiliza- 
tion; that its mortality among civilized races is alarm- 
ingly on the increase; and that its primary cause is a 
condition of intestinal stasis or chronic constipation, 
itself the result largely of civilized habits of diet, to- 
gether with what Mr. Barker describes as vitamine 
starvation. 

Now, to establish the first of these statements, 
which he hopes, in his own words, to have proved ‘‘ for 
all time” in the present volume, Mr. Barker has to 
rely on the alleged immunity of the more primitive 
races of mankind. To do so, however, he can only 
quote what are little more than the guesses of a hand- 
ful of scattered observers, and what in the absence 
of a detailed and comprehensive system of vital statis- 
tics and exact diagnosis can necessarily be nothing 
else. Only by a prolonged and careful survey of birth 
and death figures, certified causes of mortality and 
widespread and competent medical surveillance, could 
trustworthy information be obtained in respect of the 
uncivilized races in question. And it is needless to say 
that in the present state of our knowledge such de- 
pendable data are not yet to hand, Nor is it by any 
means certain that cancer is increasing in such a 
civilized community as, for example, our own. A good 
deal of recent work, indeed, tends to show the opposite. 
And when it is remembered that an added expectation 
of life has lifted large sections of the populace into 
the cancer-years, and that even within the last genera- 
tion the methods of diagnosis have become far more 
stringent and exact, the difficulty of establishing this 
point one way or the other can readily be realized. 
Moreover, it has to be remembered, whether or not it 
has any bearing on the matter, that this added lon- 
gevity of the people of these islands has certainly been 
concurrent with the civilized diet that Mr. Barker con- 
demns. 

It cannot yet be said that there is any convincing 
proof that intestinal stasis, with its accompaniment of 
chronic constipation, has any direct bearing upon the 
appearance of cancer. In so far as it impairs bodily 


efficiency by overworking accessory excretory organs, 
or permitting the circulation in the blood and lymph 
streams of an excess of nutriment or waste-products, it 
is a fair presumption that it lowers resistance to a 
And in this sense, whether cancer be 


hostile invader. 


due to a microorganism or to some chemical or bio- 
chemical abnormality, it may very reasonably play a 
certain part, as it probably does, in a great many other 
complaints to which elderly flesh is at present 
heir. That it has any closer connexion can hardly 
as yet be definitely maintained, at any rate, on the data 
to hand, and even less established would seem to be 
Mr. Barker’s contention in respect of vitamine defi- 
ciency. 

Too many minds, however, cannot be brought to 
bear upon this most urgent and baffling problem, and 
for its excellent advice to the sedentary and unwise 
Mr. Barker’s book may be wished the widest circula- 
tion. 


A HOMERIC LEXICON 


A Lexicon of the Homeric Dialect. By R. J. 
Cunliffe. Blackie. 30s. net. 


RITISH scholarship, from the days of Wood and 

Bentley to those of Merry, Leaf, Monro and Allen, 
has done so much to elucidate the wonderful poems 
bequeathed to the world by the man or the association 
known as Homer, that it seems odd no previous 
attempt should have been made in this country to com- 
pile a dictionary of the Homeric vocabulary. Mr. 
Cunliffe, however, is quite justified in claiming for the 
scholarly and admirable Homeric Lexicon which he has 
just published that it is ‘‘ the first English attempt of 
the kind.’”’ The Homeric student in this country has 
had to import his special lexicons from abroad, chiefly 
from Holland or Germany, where the works of Ebeling 
and van Leeuwen have followed those of Crusius, 
Seiler, Déderlein and Autenreith. Of course the never- 
failing Liddell and Scott includes a very complete and 
satisfactory Homeric lexicon among its other excel- 
lences. But it is easier and quicker to consult a volume 
of three or four hundred pages than one of eighteen 
hundred; and the American scholar Dr. Keep was 
probably right in claiming that a pupil using his handy 
little English version of Autenreith could read two 
pages of Homer in the time which, with only the large 
lexicon, would be required for one page. We are 
grateful to Mr. Cunliffe for removing this reproach 
from British scholarship, and giving us a dictionary 
of the Homeric language which, in spite of its author’s 
modest disclaimer of philological originality, seems to 
us to be quite worthy to take its place on our shelves 
beside Monro’s classic Homeric grammar. 

Mr. Cunliffe has based his work on the only sound 
lexicographical principle—‘‘to consider together all the 
occurrences of all the words, and thence to deduce and 
classify the senses.’’ In the great majority of articles 
he has given a reference to every occurrence of the 
word under discussion in the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
the only exceptions being in the case of words of such 
frequent occurrence, like ava€ or uaxouat, that a full 
list would add needless bulk to the work without sensi- 
bly increasing its usefulness. He has frankly and 
wisely recognized the fact that we do not know the 
actual meaning of some of the oldest words used by 
Homer—though it is generally easy to see roughly 
what they mean—and has seldom even mentioned the 
guesses of the older ‘‘ grammarian chameleons,’’ as 
Buttmann calls them, at such absurd explanations as 
that of dwoAyds as the time when men milk, or do not 
milk, that of aiyiAv/, as a place so steep that even goats 
leave it, that of uépo7es as ‘‘ dividing the voice ”’ and 
so ‘‘ articulate-speaking.’’ Mr. Cunliffe reminds us 
that the Aigean discoveries of the last generation show 
conclusively that the Homeric language must have had 
a long history before it reached the immortal poet of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, ‘‘ and that it is quite pos- 
sible that he took over some of the words from his pre- 
decessors without attaching any very definite meaning 
to them.’’ A similar phenomenon is not unknown in 
our own poetry—we all remember Childe Roland’s 
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unfortunate ‘‘ slug-horn.’’ It is even possible that 
Homer himself might have had the same difficulty as 
an Alexandrian or an Oxford commentator in dis- 


tinguishing clearly between a and a cadv€. Mr. 
Cunliffe, however, has explained every use of every 
word that can possibly be explained, and we heartily 
commend his lexicon to all who aim at reading Homer 
with comprehension and enjoyment. The only sug- 
gestions which we can make for the improvement of 
the later editions which ought to be required are 
that a thinner and lighter paper would add to the 
comfort of the user, and that the inclusion of all proper 
names and their derived adjectives would be eminently 
helpful. Why should KaxoiAvos be omitted and 
Avorapis included? 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from quoting the 
admirable sentences in which Mr. Cunliffe points out 
the reward awaiting the reader who is encouraged by 
the possession of this new lexicon to rub up his rusty 
Greek and journey in the wide expanse ruled by deep- 
browed Homer. 


Let a man once acquire the power to read Homer as he 
reads Spenser or Milton, and he will have a possession which 
he would change for no other, an unfailing source of solace 
and of the purest pleasure. Homer is like Shakespeare in 
this, that he cannot be exhausted, that the more he is read 
the more there is found, and that while the effects are more 
and more felt, the means by which they are got remain more 
and more mysterious. The epics must be read as wholes, and 
not, as is too much the way, in books here and there. It will 
come to be realized more and more with each reading that 
under the smooth and apparently artless surface there lie 
depths of supreme and conscious art. The man who has 
realized this has gone far to solve for himself the Homeric 
problem. 


We can vouch for the truth of this passage from the 
case of an oldish man who, taking out by accident an 
old school Iliad to the trenches, grew so enthralled that 
after the war he devoted most of his too frequent 
leisure to the study of Homer, and now wonders how 
he lived so long without knowing the utmost delight 
which can be given by written words. No doubt there 
are many in the same case; and they, more than 
any others, will feel deep gratitude to Mr. Cunliffe for 
his successful accomplishment of what has very obvi- 
ously been a labour of love. 


GARDEN SECRETS 


The Secrets of Many Gardens. By Mrs. Philip 
Martineau. Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


NE of the most difficult plants in a garden is the 

gardener. His tribe is in general admirable: 
longer lived than the rest of us—except parsons, dons 
and perhaps politicians—hard-working, fond of the job. 
individualists; but the man develops odd bumps and 
deficiencies. He demands £1 worth of seed where 5s. 
worth would serve. He sacrifices all for the show 
bloom, so that your sweet peas look like fishing-rods. 
He is overcome by a mania for a particular plant and 
inserts a wallflower into your lily of the valley bed. 
He forms a passion for a particular sort of hard prun- 
ing that renders flowerless your free-growing rose. 
He refuses to recognize the dwarf pea, because it takes 
longer to gather the pods. He loves symmetry to the 
extinction of your more natural philosophy. He 
destroys birds’ nests and eradicates moss. 

It is not the least of Mrs. Philip Martineau’s virtues 
that she recognizes this human element in the gardener, 
and points the proper cure, which is superior know- 
ledge and interest in the employer. Seedsmen and 
nurserymen may be sterner difficulties than the gar- 
dener; and she gives us really useful hints on the 
finance and economy of the garden, springing from her 
close personal knowledge of the foreign sources of 
seeds and plants. Perhaps her chief virtues as an in- 


structor springs from her wide experience of European 
and trans-Atlantic gardens. Much the most delightful 
chapter in this very far-flung collection of articles is an 
account of the wild flowers of Rumania and of some 
of the Royal gardens there. Nor is any essay in 
garden design quite so suggestive as the tale of 
garden-making for—presumably—some American mil- 
lionaires, who can scarcely have been still millionaires 
when Mrs. Martineau’s plans were completed! Such 
experiences tend to a certain megalomania. Even for 
a quiet English garden, she considers one hundred 
yards the minimum length for a herbaceous border 
that shall give scope to a satisfactory colour scheme; 
and the bulk of her suggestions are quite beyond the 
reach of a small gardener. This does not imply that 
the book is useless to the ‘‘ new poor,’’ for whom a 
special chapter is written. Mrs. Martineau knows: 
and people who know usually drop crumbs for the most 
humble. Her curiously ill-written and _ ill-edited 
chapters are compact of hints, of ‘‘ tips,’’ of what the 
shops call ‘* oddments ’’ of knowledge. She realizes 
how ‘‘ great is juxtaposition,’’ especially in the 
herbaceous border. For example, how many scars 
would be covered in the very small garden if its owner 
planted gypsophila paniculata close against the peonies ? 
There is a mine of useful information in the rich allu- 
sions to colour juxtapositions, such as can only be 
achieved by a gardener with the widest knowledge of 
varieties as well as species in shrubs and trees as well 
as lowlier plants. At its worst the book is rich. Occa- 
sionally it descends to the catalogue, as in the too 
closely compressed account of flowering shrubs, with 
which trees are jumbled without distinction. Often no 
hint is given as to which are hardy, which tender. The 
sub-editing is very bad. A certain Scottish seedsman’s 
repartee is what King Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick; 
and references to ‘* torrential rains ’’ of some unknown 
date give the flavour of a newspaper article. ‘‘ Rifts 
of blue forget-me-nots ’’ really have no resemblance to 
‘* clouds dropped from the skies.’’ Sentences such as 
the following are common: ‘‘ Nothing is more restful 
or more pleasing than a garden walk either paved or 
turfed with big beds of lavender.’’ A talk on carna- 
tions omits any comprehensible reference to the new 
perpetual border carnations, which are a real discovery, 
of concern to all gardeners, small and great. Some- 
times the botany seems at fault. The ‘‘ double 
arabis ’’ is not technically double at all; and the kohl- 
rabbi does not only look like a cabbage. It is a cab- 
bage and the bulb is a stalk. But if the book is 
judged by its virtues, not its faults, it is valuable and 
pleasing in its richness and variety and zest; and the 
information on the habitat of many of our garden 
flowers, or flowers that ought to be in our gardens, 
cannot be found in any other book of the sort. Mrs. 
Martineau has travelled far in the definite search for 
flowers and has travelled with a seeing eye. 
W. Beacu THOMAS 


THE ARK AFLOAT 


The Flaming Terrapin. By Roy Campbell. Cape. 
4s. 6d. net. 


HE theme of this remarkable poem is the journey 

of the Ark of Noah, towed round the world by a 
tortoise. Although it cannot compare with the lovely 
fancy of our childhood, this variant of the Biblical 
story, which may have some warrant in a less well- 
known tradition, enables a young Rhodesian poet to 
reveal his brilliant poetic gifts. Above the froth of 
volumes of pallid, unpassionate verses, all cover and 
foreword, here is a book that juts like a black rock, 
with just one poem, a long one—for Mr. Campbell 
has set himself the test of Keats—of about 1,250 lines, 
mostly in the heroic measure, of which the distin- 
guished features are a vast, invigorating energy, full 
of the pounding thunder of cataclysmic storm and the 
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shock of oceanic dawns, combined with a richness of 
diction that lovingly repays a debt to Marlowe and 
Webster, to Milton as well as ‘ Moby Dick.’ It is the 
kind of poem a really inspired D. H. Lawrence might 
have written. It is a dream of a renascence of the 
human spirit after a universal debacle, and so tre- 
mendous is its rush that the story is almost swamped 
in an orgiastic magnificence of similes that sweeps like 
a tidal wave and leaves you breathless. But you catch 
glimpses of Satan followed by 


Gaunt poetesses, shrieking of their sins, 
Fresh from the world’s asylums. 


of heroic Noah, of that Leviathan, of the birth of 
Venus, and of cavernous African landscape with 
‘‘ gigantic flowers exploding from the sand,’’ and 
Dead lava scrawled with wrinkled epics; lust 
Expressed in stony groins, where distant streams 
Dash into puffs of dust. 
Although Mr. Campbell is most at ease when he is de- 
scriptively magnificent, his occasional epigrammatic 
irony has the great touch: 
. . « « priests and churchmen, heedless of the strife, 
Find remedy in thoughts of after-life; 


Had they nine lives, O, muddled and perplexed, 
They’d waste each one in thinking of the next! 


The quieter passages have many exquisite images : 


Music filled the sails 
With all the speed and beauty of the gales, 
And like a nun with twilight-slippered feet 
Sighed on beside the Ark. 


These examples are just the casual stuff of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s poem ; every page of his book will furnish quota- 
tions. The meditative quality, too, is deeply moving, 
as when the storm-beaten sailors long for death : 

But life, a scorpion with tenacious hold, 

Fastened upon their spirits with the cold, 

Relentless threat of its infinitude— 

And though in that one thought the world seclude 

Its fairest hopes, the sense of dying men 

invests it with a nameless horror, when 

With sight unveiled and sure, untingling ear, 

Their souls reach out beyond the grave to hear 

The whisper of the sea that has no shore. 


So, too, in the immense quiet when on Ararat the Ark 
comes home to rest again. The thoughts of Noah are 
‘long, long thoughts,” as he watches far in the west 


The sun’s great phoenix fold her scarlet fan. 


There, on the peak of the world redeemed, the poet 
visions the man’s triumphant soul as 


An Aphrodite rising from the deep 
Of old despairs. 


Beyond a little economy in adjectives Mr. Campbell has 
nothing more to learn of poetic technique—he has only 
to develop. He is no ‘‘ sad, tongueless nightingale 
without a wing ”; he already is a poet, equipped for 
greatness. 

A. E. Copparp 


FLY DRESSING 


Sunshine and the Dry Fly. By J. W. Dunne. 
Black. §s. net. 


HIS book, though well written, is quite stiff read- 

ing. In truth it is calculated to frighten the tyro 
from all attempts to qualify in an art that appears to 
make such enormous demands on his skill, patience, 
and time. But for a hint or two to the contrary one 
might almost fancy that the catching of trout was 
a secondary consideration to grasping the mysteries of 
their insect prey. All will agree in the abstract that 
the study of entomology, in combination with fly- 
tying, should be within the compass of the complete 
fisherman. To pursue it, however, so exhaustively as 
Mr. Dunne argues an amount of leisure within the 
reach of few. Nor is his statement that such accom- 


plishment doubles the angler’s basket strictly accurate, 
Some of the most successful fishermen in the country 
purchase all their flies! 

Like most chalk stream books there is no pretension 
here to charm or atmosphere. It is strictly practical. 
Experiments with the different shades of duns and May. 
fliles—only chalk stream products are dealt with—and 
their respective dressings fill much space. But above 
all the author sets out to visualize the colour scheme 
which the feeding trout beholds through his ‘* window,” 
the determinations and dimensions of which are 
minutely and scientifically dealt with. Immense stress, 
too, is laid upon colour in fly dressing, even to the most 
subtle shades, whereas we know that many of the older 
notables held size and shape of chief importance. But 
the author’s industry and erudition are beyond ques- 
tion, and his speculations on trout vision are well 
worthy of attention and respect. But we doubt if the 
book has a wide appeal. The average angler will 
probably lose patience with its phraseology, which is 
technical in parts almost to obscurity. Chalk streams 
again, despite their abounding literature, are but a 
trifling fraction of the trout waters of Britain; while 
those privileged to fish them are for obvious reasons 
a still more negligible fraction of the great army of 
habitual fly fishermen. There are some “line” 
illustrations to help such aspiring fly-tyers as are not 
choked off the art by the author’s exhaustive demands 
on their skill and perseverance and his exacting 
standard for the complete angler. For the latter is 
virtually told that he must take the business seriously, 
not as a mere recreation. Not much humour comes out 
of the chalk streams and no trifling is tolerated ! 


WILLOW PATTERNS 


Some Cover Shots: A Cricket Anthology. Com- 
piled by F. J. Chapple. Cape. §s. net. 


H OWEVER scornful the critic may be of the 
anthology habit, he has no power to prevent it. 
To judge by the ever-rising tide of such books, his 
words are as idle as Canute’s. The anthology habit 
has come to stay. When the Victorian four-volume 
novel went out the companionable pocket-anthology 
came in, and its popularity shows as yet no signs of 
waning. We have had anthologies on entertainments 
as diverse as boxing and bedtime reading, and now Mr. 
Chapple comes along with his cricket anthology. Let 
us say at once that there was considerable occasion 
for his book, and if we quarrel with his selections it 
is only because we are human—and therefore sure that 
we ourselves could have done better. The arrange- 
ment is good and considerable ground has been 
covered ; yet surely it was a pity to exclude every one 
of the classic matches that, since those statelier days 
when top-hats were de rigeur on the field, have thrown’ 
a sunshine over some of the dullest novels? There 
are accounts here, however, of matches that, in the 
reading, can bring back again something of the joy 
of the green and white hours they were played in; 
and for the technique of the game names like C. B. 
Fry and Richard Daft are their own ample guarantees. 
The best writers naturally suffer the most, and Mr. 
Lynd and Mr. Neville Cardus come off poorly when 
their words are clipped to fit such necessarily Pro- 
crustean pages. The most disappointing section is 
that devoted to the poetry of cricket. R. L. Gales 
manages a moral or two with tuneful ingenuity and 
Mr. Thomas Moult can be esthetic enough about the 
game to sing of dawn-thrushes in the dew. Perhaps 
there is no cricket poetry, yet we seem to remember 
better verses than these, including the recent and 
lovely ‘ Close of Play,’ by Mr. Kenneth Ashley. 

This is being over-nice, however, about a very attrac- 
tive book. When winter comes and cricket is half the 
world away, it will be good to stretch out a lazy hand 
and take down this cheerful anthology. 
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New Fiction 
By GouLD 


The Hidden Player. By Alfred Noyes. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 

After the Verdict. By Robert Hichens. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. net. 

A Taste of Honey. By Eric Maschwitz. Con- 
stable. 7s. 6d. net. 


NE of the characters in one of Mr. Noyes’s 
stories says: 

The luck has come to Doggy Harris, after all, you see! 
Somebody was bound to be killed when the whole damned 
world was the prize and only one man could win it. And I’ve 
won it! Doggy Harris has won it—youth and wealth and 
champagne suppers, and the lust of the flesh and the pride of 
the eye, for ever and for ever, in a Piccadilly flat! 

People do not talk like that. It is a protest I get 
tired of making, but must not cease to make. Per- 
haps the battle is not altogether a losing one. Perhaps, 
somewhere, at some time, some novelist will think of 
me as he fills his fountain-pen, and abstain from a 
piece of rhetoric which would otherwise help to dis- 
figure the world. 

Of course, the matter is not as simple as it looks. 
It will not do to set down the ordinary speech of 
ordinary people; that would generally be dull, and, 
unless the setting were arranged with great skill, it 
would not even be convincing, for we subconsciously 
expect in reading something different from that which 
we expect in hearing. The hummings and hawings, 
the vague inconsequences and irrelevances of actual 
conversation, the flat, pointless, tedious small-talk 
which but fills in the crevices of time—to print these 
things would be not merely inadequate, it would be 
false. To give the deadly detail is misleading; it 
puts the emphasis in the wrong place; and art con- 
sists in the distribution of emphasis. What we de- 
mand of the story-writer is that he should select and 
heighten—give us, not the words which are used in 
real life, but words which sound as if they would be 
used in real life. 

It may be urged that such a rule would put an end 
to all romantic and poetic story-telling. Not at all. 
It is a question of the convention within which you are 
working. If the whole story is conceived on the grand 
scale and in the grand manner, well and good; but 
the modern novelist can rarely plead that excuse; and, 
anyway, we have to remember that the most tre- 
mendous sayings which fall, at the most tragic 
moments, from Othello or from Lear, are made up of 
simple words such as one might use at the breakfast- 
table. On the other hand, ordinary folk do, at 
moments of great stress, sometimes break into un- 
expectedly romantic language: the possibility has to 
be allowed for: yet it remains true that the story- 
teller’s job is to interpret in language at once intelli- 
gible and realistic the platitudes with which people 
mostly murder time and the grunts with which they 
mostly greet crises. If the story-teller fails to do this 
he fails in competence, 

It is this question of competence which offers a 
critical standpoint for the review of Mr. Maschwitz’s 
book and Mr. Hichens’s, along with that of Mr. 
Noyes. Mr. Maschwitz is a young man. His pub- 
lisher tells us so, and anyway we should have guessed 
it. Not that his age in years concerns us: as a 
novelist he is very young indeed. Mr. Hichens, for 
his part, is a past master; one feels that for him to 
make a crude mistake would be almost impossible ; 
if he fails at all, it is by running on with an easy 
competence where competence is not enough. Mr. 
Noyes occupies a middle place. He is a practised 
writer, but apparently a new hand at this kind of 
writing. I have quoted one lapse of his. Here is 
another. He tells us ahout a man of superb in- 
telligence : 
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He climbed to unimaginable heights as easily and grandly 
as an eagle, looked full upon the sun of truth, and then 
dropped to earth again and delivered his report. Sentence 
followed lucid sentence, each packed with thought enough to 
fill a volume and make the reputation of many a modern 
philosopher. 

That is about as bad as it could be, for it creates no 
illusion. There have been talkers in the history of the 
world of whom such a description would have_held : 
Socrates no doubt talked so among his disciples, and 
Shakespeare at the Mermaid. But it is not probable 
that these supreme triumphs of the human intelligence 
are to be repeated in the setting provided by Mr. 
Noyes. It would have been fatal to say what he 
says, even if it were left at that; but some demon 
has lured him on to give an example : 

I had asked him why human life should be definitely 
marked for immortality, if all other forms were to perish. 
And he replied in a single sentence, with a combined picture 
of the evolution of the human being from the embryo and 
the evolution of modern civilization from the amceba: “ If 
there be any truth in that,’’ he said, ‘‘ how ridiculous it is 
to talk of anything ‘ perishing.’ How can we set limits to 
the possibilities of bird, or flower, or bee, or the lowest and 
most repulsive forms of life when they pass out of our ken. 
If the jelly-fish can be responsible for London, I’m not going 
to discount the infinite future of Shelley—there.”’ 

Shelley is a bird, presumably named after the well- 
known poet. 

A third failing of Mr. Noyes as a writer of prose 
fiction is a choice of hackneyed subjects. The girl 
kidnapped by the White Slave Traffic, the young man 
who cannot marry the girl he loves because he turns 
out to be the illegitimate son of her father, the man 
who discovers how to prolong his life beyond the 
normal span and doesn’t like the result, the 
‘* moderns ” duped into supposing mere ravings to be 
the latest effort of the highest genius, reappear in these 
pages, and without any great saving novelty of treat- 
ment or effect. Two stories, however, stand out from 
the rest, and not merely justify the volume but give 
a promise of even better things. ‘ The Parson’s 
Tale,’ which presents unpretentiously what sounds 
like a true tale of killing and imprisonment, and ‘ The 
Court-Martial,’ the story of a failure of nerve in the 
war, are memorable. The latter is marred by senti- 
mentality where tragedy should be the note; but both 
the stories show a remarkable power of understanding 
the blind clash of temperaments and the virtue which 
may live in aberration from the norm. 

Mr. Hichens has written, in ‘ After the Verdict,’ a 
very long, very well-constructed, and very interesting 
book; but he has nowhere risen to the height of his 
theme, which, properly conceived, would have been 
nothing short of terrific. For we are concerned with 
the emotions of those who love a man tried for murder. 
He is acquitted, but, for some of those most closely 
concerned, the problem of his guilt remains. Here 
again we ought to get tragedy, and do not get it; Mr. 
Hichens is too skilful to sink to the obvious senti- 
mentalities, but he certainly compromises with the 
conventions, 

Mr. Maschwitz’s hero is Third Secretary to the 
British Legation at Varvasch, a Balkan capital. He 
is loved by Mrs. Masklyn, who excites and provokes 
him by playing the piano and by other and directer 
methods : the fact that she is married does not bother 
her at all: she appears to take herself as the eternal 
feminine and only a temporary Masklyn: she believes 
that one should love ‘‘ bravely and completely,” but 
also, apparently, briefly. The Third Secretary is loved 
by Elspeth Voicey as well. She at first is cold, dis- 
tant, conventional, a sort of embodiment of the Voicey 
inheritance; but she wakes up under the stimulus of 
rivalry and danger. Both the young women follow 
the young man to Varvasch, and the complications be- 
come genuinely exciting, though I resent the cheap 
device of the railway accident at the end. The book 
has the faults—and the freshness—of a first attempt; 
it is high-flown, ingenuous and gesticulatory; but it 
shows power and promise. 
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Round the Library Table 


ADVERSARIA 


an account of about fifty ancient Chinese seals 

discovered at various places in the east of 
Ireland, with some speculations as to how they came 
there by the author of the paper, Lt.-Col. Spain, 
sent me back to the Encyclopedia to see what was 
said there about the characters used in seal engrav- 
ing. And while I was reading it I suddenly remembered 
that many years before I had come by chance on a 
paper the importance of which I did not recognize 
at the time, which, as far as I know, is entirely for- 
gotten. It is by Abel Remusat, read before the 
Académie des Inscriptions in 1820, before the discovery 
of the way to read the hieroglyphics of Egypt had 
been announced, and it is a mere parergon in the 
immense body of his work. Remusat, who was born 
in 1788, had his interest in Chinese aroused by 
accident. He was a student of medicine and had got 
together a collection of plants when a Chinese herbal 
with fine pictures but only Chinese inscriptions was 
lent to him. He could obtain no dictionary or 
glossary of the language, and accordingly set himself 
to learn the language much as Borrow’s host after- 
wards learnt Chinese from tea-chests. By 1811 he 
was able to publish an essay on the language and 
literature of China with a glossary; and in a few years 
he became the first Sinologue in the world, and though 
he died in 1832 his work is still of value. 


A FEW days ago, my reading in the Cornhill 


There are according to the Shuo Wén, a work which 
dates from about A.D. 121, 9,353 fundamental classic 
characters in Chinese, which were classified by Hsii 
Sheu under 540 keys or radicals. All these characters 
are combinations of simple signs, grouped and inter- 
laced in various ways, but by a patient analysis 
Remusat reduced the number of elements to about 200 
pictorial signs, the primitive elements of the written 
language, and from a study of these he attempted to 
form some idea of the state of the civilization in which 
it arose. The result is very striking. 


The people who invented this writing lived in the 
Stone Age. They had no word for a metal (their sign 
for an axe still contains the character for stone) and 
only three words for different kinds of mineral. Seven 
words cover their knowledge of the heavens and what 
it sends; they have a sign for rain but not for wind; 
no abstract deity, but the head of a demon and a sign 
for blood. There are eleven words connected with 
building, roofs, doors, windows, barns, and mounds, 
but no temple or village. They had twenty-three 
names for human relations, but though the sign for 
** mother ’’ may be simple, that for ‘‘ father ’’ is not, 
a fact which puzzled Remusat but does not seem so 
strange to modern anthropologists. There are no 
words for kings or soldiers, but there are labourers, 
sorcerers, and sick men. Twenty-seven signs name 
parts of the body, all external except the heart and the 
backbone. 

* * 

Among the thirty-five characters for tools and 
weapons there is neither plough nor spade, though they 
have a table, a sieve, and a measure for grain. Of 
arms they possessed the bow and arrow and two 
varieties of lance, and they had a word for thread. 
They knew of twelve kinds of animals, six domestic— 
the dog, ox, sheep, pig, horse, and cock—and six 
wild—the leopard, deer, rat, hare, elephant, and 
rhinoceros. None of the fabulous animals of Chinese 
legend were yet invented. Eleven names of bird life, 
including the crow and swallow, and one general 
name for fish, complete their natural history. They 


had twenty-six words for plant life, but the only grains 


; they knew were rice and millet, other edibles being 


garlic, gourds, and bamboo. Lastly, they had a word 

tor fermented drinks. Their clothing was scanty, a 

loin-cloth and two sorts of head-dress out of the six 

signs, while their sole ornament was a pair of beads. 
* * 


With these materials, provided that Remusat’s 
analysis still holds good, we can build up a picture of 
the primitive Chinese civilization. It is still in the 
pastoral stage, for settled agriculture has not made its 
appearance, rice and millet of a kind being self-sown 
crops, though there was clearly some dependence on 
them for food. They were probably grouped in matri- 
archal families, and had fixed dwellings, perhaps two, 
one for winter and one for summer, as certain Central 
Asian pastoral peoples still have. They had no tribal 
organization, no chief, and no religion beyond 
shamanism. Apart from this one fact, that they had 
invented writing, they were at the level of palzolithic 
man. How that invention moulded and conditioned 
the future of the Chinese race is a question for 
psychologists and anthropologists to debate; and I 
leave it to them in all humility. But I should really 
like to know how far Remusat is right. 

* * * 


People should be well advised in selecting an aim in 
life, that is of course, the kind of people who are 
justified in having any aim at all. The Scotch, who 
are a serious race, enforce on all their children the 
necessity of having one by learning the answer to the 
question: ‘‘ What is man’s chief end?’’ But when 
they extended it to England during the Civil War they 
provoked a revolt first to Congregationalism and 
finally to Church and King, and since that time most 
Englishmen get on without any aim at all in view. 
A few have definite intentions ; one man I know intends 
to read all Albertus Magnus in his evening leisure, 
another intends to publish Duns Scotus. These are 
aims that will last a lifetime, but when a man sets him- 
self an adventure as his life’s work and gets it over 
too early, he is apt to be at a loose end afterwards and 
degenerate into a bore. I suspect this is the case 
with His Excellency Frits Holm, who has just pub- 
lished My Nestorian Adventure in China (Hutchinson, 
18s. net). It was a great idea for a young man to 
penetrate a thousand miles into China and bring back 
a monument, dating from the seventh century, of the 
introduction of Christianity. But when the adventure 
is over, and the knighthood (Papal) has been obtained, 
and the lectures have been given, there is nothing more 
to be said or done but to settle down quietly to his 
duties as Hon. Chamberlain to H.R.H. the Count of 
Caserta. Dr. Holm should have selected a better aim 
for himself. 

* 

I see that a good deal of feeling has been aroused 
among men of letters generally by Mr. D. H. Law- 
rence’s latest work, Studies in Classic American 
Literature (Secker, 10s. 6d. net). For my part I think 
it contains a good deal of first-rate literary criticism : 
it is the product of a fine mind—overbalanced, I should 
say, by psycho-analytic studies and a temporary obses- 
sion with sex. Anyone who can read Herman 
Melville with pleasure should be able to cultivate suffi- 
cient detachment to pass over lightly extravagances 
which it would be painful to consider in any other 
light than as the expression of a passing possession, 
and to accept the flashes of literary insight, the 
glimpses of fundamental truths which lie scattered over 
his pages. He is excellent about Poe and Fenimore 
Cooper, the contrast between Dana and Melville is 
good, though Dana is hardly treated, and the reaction 
against Walt Whitman is sound. LIBRARIAN 
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Acrostics 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize:—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of thé book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann 


Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 

bourne Hodge Routledge 

man & Hall Hurst and Blackett Sampson Low 

Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin acmillao age 
Foulis Melrose The Hodley Head 
Grant Richards Mills & Boon Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,”’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revisw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 

ualified. 

’ Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 128. 
(First of the Ninth Quarter.) 
Two WELL*KNOWN GAMES. 


It kills and maims. 
A head-dress old. 
Best seen when bold. 
Much famed for oil. 
Need never toil. 

Is not for man, 
Around he ran. 
Father of lies, 
Reputed wise. 


HE 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 126. 
Two Towns, FOR HARDWARE AND FOR CARPETS KNOWN. 


The arts of sorcery he made his own. 

Lies hid in antique head-dress what you need. 
Demised for rent, as stated in the deed. 

Now here, now there, no place can hold him long. 
Proves that your body or your mind is strong. 
Wars on the vermin that our barns infest. 

Thigh of a porker, salted, cured, and drest., 
“Thorn of the camel ’’ in the Arab tongue. 
Roamed with the mammoth when the world was young. 
Oracular the answers that she gave. 

Trusts by austerities his soul to save. 

Disused, neglected, fairly out of date. 

Great boon or bane—may save or wreck a state. 


SRES 


Solution of Acrostic No. 126. 


V agabon D 
E nduranc E 
R at-catche R 
H a M 
A Ithag I 
M astodo N 
P ythones S 
T rappis T 
O bsolet E 


N ewspape R 


Acrostic No. 126.—The winner is the Hon. Mrs. M. Talbot, 
Bifrons, Canterbury, who has selected as her prize ‘ Memories of 
Ninety Years,’ by Mrs. E. M. Ward, published by Hutchinson 
and reviewed in our columns on August 2 under the title of 
‘ Victorian Reminiscences.’ Forty-nine other competitors chose 


this book, 17 named ‘ Unknown Surrey,’ 9 ‘ The Devil’s River,’ 
etc, etc. 


Atso Correct: F. I. Morcom, R. H. Keate, Jeff, Mrs. J. 
Butler, East Sheen, Sisyphus,* Boskerris,* St. Ives,* Old Man- 
cunian,* Carlton,* and Baitho.* 

One Licut Wronc: N. O. Sellam,* Peter, Quis, Springhill, 
Lady Duke, Agamemnon, Oakapple, Lionel Cresswell, Lettice 
Jenkins, Rho Kappa, John Lennie, A. F. Drake, III, Shorne- 
Hill, A. B. Miller, Madge, Monks Hill, M. Haydon, B. Alder, 
Hanworth, Rev. A. P. Lion, Twyford, and Gordon C, Touche. 

Two Licuts Wronc: R. J. M. W., Sir Reginald Egerton, 
Gaunt, R. Ransom, Nora H. Boothroyd, C. H. Burton, Coque, 
H. M. Vaughan, J. Chambers, S. Leslie, Rev. E. P. Gatty, 
M. A. S. McFarlane, Hadji Baba, Lumly, Mrs. T. R. Eastwood, 
L. M. Maxwell, A. de V. Blathwayt, J. D. T., Still Waters, 
C. A. S., Guinea, Barberry, Igidie, Tuhope, Miss Lofts, Miss 
F. Bosworth, Diamond, Beehive, Iago, and C. J. Warden. All 
others more, 

Lights 3, 5, 8, 10, and 13 gave solvers the most trouble. For 
Lights 3 and 8 Leased and Ratter are accepted. 

Our EicutH Quarterty Competition.—After the 12th round 
the solvers marked above with an asterisk are leading. 

Our Ninth Quarterly Competition begins with Acrostic No. 128. 

CorrecTion.—In our solution of Acrostic No. 125 the fifth light 
should read RevivaL. 

O. M.—I think I have said at least once before that a singular 
is usually preferred to a plural. If I published a code of Rules, 
points not covered by it would often crop up. 

Iaco.—Unfortunately, letters are not always delivered when 
they ought to be. Delays are of frequent occurrence. As regards 
Hash, see my reply to Baitho on August 2. 

Otp Mancunian.—Narrators may amuse, or they may be un- 
speakably tedious, as Charles II, of whom one said that he 
marvelled how the king, having such a good memory for the 
minutest details of his exploits, forgot that he had told the 
same stories to the same people only the evening before. As for 
the nightjar, its quaint ‘‘ song was always my delight, though 
I admit that “‘ toujours nightjar ’’ might be as cloying as “‘ tou- 
jours perdrix.” 

F. I. M.—How one “ from whose tongue flowed speech sweeter 
than honey ”’ (Iliad I, 249) could be accused of “* tedious prosing”’ 
I do not know. See my reply to ‘‘ Old Mancunian.’’ Exorcism 
may be a religious ceremony; it was practised by the Apostles. 
Enchanter still retains its old meaning, even though it has 
acquired a new one. In Light 9 an imaginary person expresses 
a desire to extirpate the unfit. In Light 10 he is answered by 
being bag that he is demented. That is why your “ suit’ will 
not t. 


LIGHTING « 


STARTING 
EQUIPMENTS 
in part 
or complete 


IT is the excellence of each 
“Part” that makes Rotax 
complete Equipments successful, 
and such sound value for money. 

The utility of the “ Parts" 
enumerated is unquestionable, and 
we sincerely recommend them. 
LIGHTING SETS FRON 217 
Licw 


& Startinc Sets 
from £28-0-0 


4. LIGHTING 
Complete with flex 
5. DASH LAMP. 
Price. 
6. SPARE PART C. ‘ 
Price per box complete 21-2-6 
Write us - + + To-day. 
ROTAX (Motor Accessories) Ltd 
WILLESDEN JUNC., LONDON, N.W.10 


| 
Murray 
| Nash & Grayson = 
| a 
= 
| 
ROTAX) 
W arloc K Ss 
L easehol D ‘Siig 1. HEAD LAMP. 
8-Incn Price per pair 2£7-0-0 a 
7-Incn » £500 
4 ” » £3150 
2. SIDE LAMP. | 
j K515 Price per pair 2£2-2-0 
3. TAIL LAMP. 
- Price each 11/- 
4 Bie Gradual Regulation. 
5. 
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City Notes 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ESPITE the holiday season, markets have dis- 
D played fair activity this week, and thanks to the 

London Conference the undertone is one of quiet 
confidence. The outstanding feature in the foreign 
market has been the wide fluctuations in German and 
Prussian bonds, these having appreciated substantially 
in price on a demand from the Continent. On the face 
of it these bonds are intrinsically worth almost nothing ; 
it is true that Germany has not defaulted, but a 
#100 nominal of German 3 per cent. yields only 60 
marks per annum and 18} billion marks must be col- 
lected before they can be exchanged for one pound, 
so they are not being bought for their present yield. 
As the buying of these bonds emanated from Amster- 
dam for German account and from Berlin direct, I 
cabled for an explanation of the very persistent buying 
that was going on and received the following answer : 
** Although no definite Government steps have actu- 
ally been taken, the market reckons very definitely on 
valorization.’’ I pass this information on to my 
readers, not with the object of stimulating them into 
speculating in these bonds but merely as an explana- 
tion for the Continental optimism which, personally, 
I consider misplaced. Before leaving this subject I 
might add that so far there is no evidence that the 
British public have taken a hand in the gamble; 
financial memories are short, but the losses incurred 
in buying German marks are too recent to be for- 
gotten, and rightly or wrongly the adage ‘‘ once bitten 
twice shy ’’ is responsible for the Home speculator 
holding aloof from the present movement. 


RUSSIAN BONDS 

The effect of the Treaty with Russia, signed last 
week, on the price of Russian Bonds has not been great 
because the City does not believe that under existing 
circumstances the Loan will ever be issued. If it did 
the opinion is freely expressed that the Stock Ex- 
change Committee would refuse to sanction dealings, 
in view of Russia’s default on her other issues. I do 
not share this view, because if the Loan was guaran- 
teed by the British Government the Stock Exchange 
Committee could hardly refuse to recognize it. 


AUSTRIAN 6% 


With reference to my remarks on Austrian Sixes 
last week, a correspondent writes asking me which 
portion of the Loan gives the highest yield. As this 
question may be of general interest, I submit the fol- 
lowing table : 


AUSTRIAN LEAGUE OF NATIONS LOAN, 
Yield. Curre in which 


Present Price. 2 8. d. Dividends are Paid. 
Austria 86 8 2 g Dollars 
New York 93% 7 7 4 Dollars 
Amsterdam 7 6 4 Florins 
Belgium 85 7 1 2 Belgian Francs 
London 92 610 5§ Sterling 


It will be seen that the highest yield is obtainable by 
buying the Austrian Tranche of the Loan. The security 
is identical with the English portion, the only differ- 
ence being that dividends and principal are payable 
in American dollars. The English portion now stands 


at 12 points over the issue price, and the Austrian 
Tranche at 7 points discount. This can be explained 
by the fact that there is only a very small market in 
the stock in Vienna and certain large holders have 
been anxious to sell. It is interesting to note that 
large lines of this stock have been acquired by Eng- 
lish Trusts and Insurance Companies in exchange for 
the English portion, as the fact that it may be diffi- 
cult to sell is not a material factor to this class of 
investor. 


KAFFIRS 


Whereas in the past mining shares have generally 
been considered a speculation, there is a decided 
tendency to-day to look on the better class South 
African Gold mining shares as suitable for investment. 
This change of opinion has been brought about, partly 
by the realization that the South African Mining In- 
dustry is now established on such a sound basis that the 
prospects of the better class producing companies can 
be gauged to a nicety, and partly by the fact that in- 
vestors find that by judiciously mixing a few carefully 
chosen mining shares with their other investments they 
appreciably raise the average yield of their invested 
capital. Provided that the investor realizes that the 
lives of these mines are limited and creates his own 
sinking fund I see no reason why a small percentage 
of such shares should not be so included. I suggest 
for this purpose the following : 

Present Dividends for the Estimated 
last 12 months. Life. 


Price. 
Crown Mines 3 6/9 25 years 
City Deep 3*/s 9/- 24 years 
Geduld Sle 5/6 35 years 
Van Ryn Deep oles 10/6 16 years 


I am of opinion that these companies are more likely 
to increase than decrease their dividends for 1924, and 
in addition to a good yield they should show capital 
appreciation in the next 12 months. 


LAUTARO 


I referred last week to the Lautaro Nitrate Com- 
pany, and the following particulars may prove of in- 
terest. Its issued capital is £2,500,000 in £5 Or- 
dinary shares. Two interim dividends of 5 per cent. 
each have been declared for the year ending June 30, 
1924, and a final dividend of 5 per cent. is expected. 
Its quota of production for 1924-1925 is estimated at 
320,000 tons. The average minimum selling price 
f.o.b. Chili for 1924 is equal to a little over £10 2s, 6d. 
per ton, and a conservative estimate of costs of pro- 
duction is about £6 17s. 6d. per ton. This would 
allow a distribution of at least 20 per cent. on the £5 
shares which stand at 7}, or a yield of over 13 per 
cent., and on this basis I consider the shares under- 
valued. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I shall be pleased to receive letters from readers of 
these notes containing financial queries, which I will 
answer to the best of my ability. Questions need not 
be limited to stocks and shares dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange, but can include those dealt in on any 
Continental Bourse. Communications, which should be 
signed by a nom de plume, should be addressed to me 
c/o the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEW. 

TAURUS 


ON ALL 


Telephone: 
HOLBORN 
2346 


84 Kingsway W.C.2 
Most Moderate Fees in London. 


INCOME TAX MATTERS 


THOS. H. 


CONSULT LONDON’S 
PREMIER SPECIALIST 
Established 1905 
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The Life Office to 
Select—without doubt. 


A study of the record of the Scottish 
Widows Fund, or a comparison with the 
relative merits of other Offices, will give the 
intending policy-holder full confidence in 
this Society. The generous and attractive 
general policy of the Scottish Widows Fund 
has resulted in a financial position super- 
latively strong and bonus prospects excep- 


tionally good. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


FOUNDED 1815. 
Funds 24 Millions. Claims already paid 57 Millions. 


Head Office: 9, St. Andrew 
Sq., Edinburgh (G. J. Lidstone, 
Manager and Actuary). London 
Offices: 28, Cornhill, E.C.3 
(‘Phone : Avenue 1066 and 3447) ; 
and 17, Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 
(Phone: Gerrard 5021). 


A PARTY OF LADIES & GENTLEMEN 


IS BEING FORMED TO VISIT 
INDIA, BURMA, MALAY, CHINA, JAPAN & CANADA, 
leaving LONDON 18th DECEMBER 
For Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour apply to 


Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


THE 


YACHTING MONTHLY 


THE PREMIER YACHTING 
MAGAZINE of the WORLD 


Britannia and Cowes 
Number now on sale. 


$3 Price 2/- $8 


Special features include :— 

A few Reminiscences of 
Britannia 
Yachting in Sweden 
The River of Mystery 
A Land Lubber’s Voyage 
Bte. 


From the Publishers 


9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2 


No Better Shoes 
than Norwell’s 


There are no better shoes than Norwell’s, for nothing can .better 
the best. More expensive ones there are, as you probably know 
well enough. When your bootmaker, for instance, makes you 
shoes to your measurements, you 
resignedly pay the heavy bill, 
feeling that whatever the cost, 

you could not be better shod. 
True, you could not—but 


and pay far less for 
them, by buying 
direct from Nor- 


The TAYMOUTH, Uppers are cut from super quality 
A single shoe is of Brown Willow Calf leather lined back quarters. A 
diadly sent on new model—light and strong. Fitted with crepe 
approval to any rubber soles. 


send out- 7 

‘Derth’ Footwear 
inged foot ob- 

by “DIRECT FROM SCOTLAND 


resting lightly on ARANTEE: Money refunded in full should there 
b Perfect = be the least dissatisfaction. 


. Orders from abroad receive special attention— Postage 
abroad extra. 


Write for FREE CATALOGUE mentioning ‘Saturday Review" 


#%o NORWELL’S PERTH FOOTWEAR, Ltd. 
59 St. John’s Buildings :: PERTH, SCOTLAND 


EDUCATIONAL ADVICE 


Parents or Guardians requiring Schools, Tutors or 
Educational Homes for their children are invited to 
consult us. Carefully considered and disinterested 
advice will be given without charge. 

Our experience of Schools extends over nearly a 
quarter of a century and we have an intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the majority of the best establish- 
ments. 

Every enquiry receives individual consideration with 
a view to selecting a school suitable to the needs of 
the pupil as well as to the circumstances of the parent. 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, 

61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Telephone: GerrarpD 3272.) 


Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete directory 
of the Schools of Great Britain, post free 3s. 


The Reliable Family Medicine Acts like a charm ‘in 

vith evar 70 yu DIARRHEA, COLIC 
“De. COLLIS BROWNE, 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


| | 
| 
~ 
| 
the finest 
for over - 
POST FREE — 
Britain on rece + 
of 9d. to cover 
r 
~~ - the 
+ 
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Insurance 
BONUS AS POLICY ENLARGER 


HE outstanding increase in policy face value 
brought about by the operation of the bonus 
system of the Australian Mutual Provident 
made us think it well to go carefully into the general 
history of the institution. The addition to face value 
works out, according to the latest rate of distribution 
reckoned on a whole life policy effected at age thirty 
at entry for £1,000, as follows: 
Increase in face value in 5 years £122 


” ” Io» 4272 
” ” 15 » £442 
” ” 20 £935 
” ” 25 £852 
” ” 41,099 
” ” 35 41,372 


The premium payments, £24 1s. 8d. per annum, 
amount in the period to £722. A premium of 450 
per annum will purchase a policy for £2,076, which, 
in the terms of the foregoing will in thirty-five years 
have increased to £4,925. The equivalent sum assured 
and bonus given for the same premium by the next 
three per cent. office is at present considerably less. 


A POSSIBLE RIVAL 
If it could find a way of developing its new busi- 
ness, the Marine and General might in course of time 
rival the Australian Mutual Provident. At its annual 
general meeting held in February last, its chairman 
made the following announcement: ‘‘ It is our aim to 
obtain a substantial flow of new business of a lasting 
nature, for without that, in view of the large amount 
of assurance that will fall due in the next few years 
. we shall not, in the opinion of the Board, be 
making true progress.’’ The offices’ expenses ratio, 
for five years, as disclosed by the valuation at Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, was 16.67%; that shown a quinquennium 
later was 15.95%. Since then the ratio appears to 
have gone over 18%, but to have contracted slightly 
in the immediate past. Maturing endowment assur- 
ances will pull its renewal premium income down during 
the next few years, thus tending to throw up its 
expense ratio, and an increase in new business will also 
throw it up. 


1923 

The report for 1923, a year described by the chair- 
man of the giant Royal Insurance Company as one of 
‘‘ unbridled competition,’? made pathetic reading in 
one or two respects. Let it be remembered that the 
Australian Mutual Provident wrote upwards of twelve 
million pounds of new business in that year, that sev- 
eral English offices wrote not very much less, and that 
the Prudential, in its ‘‘ Ordinary ’’ department, wrote 
considerably more. We will again quote the chair- 
man of the Marine & General Company: ‘‘ the Board 
has always paid great attention to the items of com- 
mission and expenses of management,’’ and he pro- 
ceeded to point out that commission payments had 
advanced £208 in 1923, whereas expenses of manage- 
ment had contracted £211, so that on balance a sav- 
ing of £3 had been effected. 


AN ANOMALOUS POSITION 

We have hinted in previous articles that the alterna- 
tive to progress is, nowadays, probably absorption ; 
the chairman, as we have said, has forecasted a policy 
of progress. We hope, if that policy is put into prac- 


tice, and expenses go up, as they will, altogether apart 
from maturing endowments, that he and his colleagues 
will abstain from keeping his office’s actuary on tenter- 
hooks by commenting upon the advance. Some weeks 
ago we named 12% as a ratio for a stationary office; 
the Marine and General is, and always has been, a 
stationary oflice; yet its ratio has for years exceeded 
12%, which is over the figure of the Scottish Widows’ 
Fund. The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
the new business, and therefore renewal premium in- 
come, has always been small for an undertaking hay- 
ing a London office and twelve provincial branch 
offices. The fact that, prior to 1919, it had for very 
many years declared a ‘‘ feature’’ whole life bonus 
was attributable to the skilful investment of its funds, 
which were made to yield a high rate of interest, 
Thus £4 38. 6d.% was the average net rate for the 
five years ended December 31, 1914, £4 18s. 3d.% 
that for the next quinquennium, and 44 14s.% that 
for 1923. 


SOME MORE BONUS FIGURES 

Since December 31, 1919, both the actuary and the 
field staff have been fighting against great difficulties, 
for the valuation report issued as at that date disclosed 
a surplus of £1,400 only, so that, in consequence of 
depreciation in securities, the bonus had to be passed. 
In view of the shortness of human memory, we may 
reiterate that, for the same reason, many bonuses had, 
at or about that time, to be passed, and that no one 
understands so well as do the actuary and field forces 
of an office how difficult it is to effect the writing of 
new business without a recently declared good bonus 
to talk about. We may add that since this un- 
pleasant date appreciation has taken place, and that 
the chairman spoke very hopefully on that aspect of 
the situation. If, as can perhaps be done, the old 
50s.% per annum simple reversionary bonus is re- 
stored when the valuation has been made, the results 
will work out on a £1,000 policy effected at age 30 
next birthday at a premium of £24 8s. 4d. per annum 
as follows : 

Sum assured and bonus at end of § years £1,125 
10 4, £41,250 


” 15 »» 415375 
20 ” 1,500 
25 41,625 
30 5, 41,750 
35 » £41,875 


SUGGESTED NEW PROFIT SOURCES 

These figures might well be increased, thus putting 
the office in the forefront, for it has always been the 
case that in the terms of its original inception money 
might be made for its participating life policy- 
holders out of marine business; curiously enough the 
institution is a mutual one, although it transacts 
marine business. Its enterprise in the marine market 
has, however, been confined to insuring the baggage 
of passengers travelling by P. & O., and its ascer- 
tained profits therefrom for last year amounted to only 
5,000. Fifteen or twenty thousand pounds of addi- 
tional marine profit per annum would spell a marked 
increase in the bonus of an office having so small an 
accumulation of business on its books, and with a com- 
petitive non-profit table in its prospectus to reduce the 
proportion of participating business to the total on the 
books, not only might the bonus go well over 50s.%, 
but in addition the new business might easily be sent 
from its present figure—about £300,000 per annum— 
to well over a million pounds per annum in a decade. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
Daily from 2°to 10.45 (Sundays, 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (August 18, 19 and 20.) 
David Belasco’s famous stage success 


“ DADDIES,” 
starring MAE MARSH and’ HARRY MYERS. 


“ THE REGENT’S PARK MYSTERY,” 
a Baroness Orczy mystery story solved by 
“THE OLD MAN IN THE CORNER.” 


Comedy—“* TAXI, PLEASE,” starring MONTY BANKS. 
Scenic—" COSMOPOLITAN LONDON.” 

NEAL BURNS in “BACK TO THE WOODS” (Comedy). 

Travel Film—“CANNIBALS OF THE SOUTHERN SEAS.” 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (August 21, 22, and 23.) 
MADGE BELLAMY in rin “THE WHITE SIN.” 
BRYANT WASHBURN in “ | “ MARRIAGE A LA CARTE.” 
LIGE CONLEY in comedy **WIDE OPEN,” etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 


CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and pub- 

licity work ; either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time. 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), 
SHAW INSTITUTE, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by ferming congenial friend- 

ships througn the U.C.C., either at hore or abroad. For 

particulars write to the SECRETARY, 18 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, Landon, W.1. 


Educational 


HE CALDER GiRLS' SCHOOL, SHASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education's List of Efficient Schocis}. 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 


The aim is to give # sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 


In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 


Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Plev 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing 


Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
{llustrated prospectus on application tc the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


KFLLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Endowed Public 

School, 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxford 

and Cambridge Graduates. Recognized by Army Council 
and Air Ministry. O.T.C. Swimming, etc. First-class Engi- 
neering Shops. Inclusive fees, £90 per annum. For Entry apply 
Head Master, Wellington School, Somerset; or F. LEE 
MICHELL, Esq., Clerk to the Governors. 


et trés bonnes références cherche situation dans une école 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
_ Passenger and Freight Services. 


P 

MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULLY, 

BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 

MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


London, 8.W. 1; Freight Gen Business Leadenhall 
B.I. GRAY, DAWES @ CO., Leadenhall Breet, London, 6 & 


AN EMPIRE WORLD TOUR 
is Leaving London 2lst NOVEMBER. 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of being included 
in the party should apply to 
Mr. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.L, 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, for a copy of 


the Descriptive Itinerary of the Tour. 


oe INSTITUTRICE, suisse-francaise possédant dipléme 


supérieure. Box 199, Saturpay Review. 


“Facts are stubborn things” 


BURGLARIES ARE ON THE INCREASE 


Provide against loss by insuring 
with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


HOLBORN BARS. LONDON, E.C. 1. 


LTD., 


ANGLO.4AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD, QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, 


sa © Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon ” ot 
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ECONOMY 
for Pipe-Smokers 


is not entirely a matter of saving a penny 
an ounce. The chief thing is to choose 
a tobacco that gives more hours of plea- 
sure to the ounce than any other. 


Three Nuns is a fragrant tobacco with- 
out a particle of dust or waste, always 
fresh, giving the same perfect satisfaction 
down to the last shred. Its slow-burning 
properties also make for economy. 


THREE “ 
NUNS 


TOBACCO THREE AUNS 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— CIGARETTES \ 
2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 of \ 


2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z.Tins - - - 4/8 Pure Virginia Tobacco \ 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, —_— of The Imperial —— D. \ 
Company (of Great = > a Ltd., 36 St, And 10 for 6 


The Saturday Review 


(ESTABLISHED 1855.) 


The following have been among recent contributors to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW :— 


A. Geoffrey Dearmer Admiral Mark Kerr, C.B. 
James Agate Ernest Dimnet Lt.-Col. J. T. C. Moore: 
Gerald Barry Louis Golding : Brabazon, M.P. 

Ivor Brown Gerald Gould Prof. C. H. Reilly 
Lieut..Commander C. D. R. B. Cunninghame Graham Vernon Rendall 

oat tae Rt. Hon. Sir W. Joynson- Robert Steele 

Reset Capek Hicks, M.P. Sir William Beach Thomas 

A. E. Coppard Harold Hodge Prof. J. Arthur Thomson 
Harold Cox Dyneley Hussey T. Earle Welby 
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e Triplex Safety Claws 


Princed fo the Proprietors, Twa Saturpay Review, Lro., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of Sr 
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